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Week of Mar. 9, 1947 


By John Erskine 


INCE fairy tales, the delight of 
S children, are recognized as the 

poetic outgrowth of ancient myth 
and folklore, scholars try to trace 
them back, by the type of plot, to 
universal experiences or to almost 
universal superstitions. 

A notable index of fairy tale types 
was published by the Finnish folk- 
lore authority, Antti Aarne, in 1911. 
Other scholars have made additions 
to Aarne's index, until it is now the 
standard source of information,” 

Primitive man associated with 
animals, wild, tame or domestic. The 
friendly animal and the hostile set 
the type for fairy tales. 

When the plot of the story in- 
volves magic, as in early legend it 
often does, the friendly animal may 
prove to be a human being handi- 
capped by ап enchantment. 
enchantment, of course, has been con- 
trived by. some evil creature, -per- 
haps a gnofne or dwarf, jealous of 
hidden treasure, or perhaps: less spe- 
cifically by a bad fairy. 

The human being caugbt. inan 
evil charm has usually a formidable; 
terrifying, or ugly, appearance. He 
.can be released from his imprison- 
ment only by a stronger charm, in 
most cases unselfish love. 

Aarne classifies Snow White and 
Rose Red under the heading of the 
Supernatural or Enchanted Husband. 

In its simplest form it is the story 


of Beauty and the Beast. The mo- 
ment Beauty recognizes goodness 
under an ugly exterior, the Beast 


escapes from the charm and becomes 
a handsome young prince. 

Grimms’ collection of fairy tales 
contains several variations of the 
theme. In Bearskin, for example, a 
young soldier home from the war 
found himself penniless. In despera- 
tion he made a bargain, with a little 
man who haunted the forest. The 
soldier was to have a handsome suit 
and a bearskin, but he must wear the 
suit for seven years, and the bearskin 
must be his cloak' and his bed. When- 
ever he put his hand in his pocket, 
he would find all the gold. he needed. 

Before the first year. was- over 
the poor soldier began to turn into 
a bear. He could still. put his hand 
in his pocket whenever he needed 
gold, but human beings avoided him. 

While in this plight he rescued 
from starvation a poor man who had 
three beautiful daughters. To ex- 
press his gratitude, the father in- 
vited the bear to marry one of the 
daughters, but only the youngest 
would have him. 

At the end of the seven years the 
bearskin fell away, the youth was 
himself again, and very rich. 

Snow White and Rose Red is the 
best known treatment of the en- 
chanted husband theme. When he 
is loved enough, the unattractive 
mate becomes a prince. 

A poor widow lived in a small 
cottage with her two daughters. In 
her garden were two rose trees, one 
bearing white roses, the other red. 
The children were named after the 
trees. They were good and happy, 
and their mother adored them. They 
loved animals and birds. 

One evening a traveler knocked 
at the door. Rose Red pulled back 
the bolt and gave a little. scream at 
sight of an immense bear, but the 
bear was reassuring. 

“Т won't hurt you. I am cold. 
Let me warm myself by your fire." 

So the mother invited the bear in, 
and after they had brushed the snow 
from his coat, he fell asleep on the 
hearth. In the morning he thanked 
them politely and disappeáred. Every 
evening he returned through the win- 
ter, but when spring came he told 
them he must be gone for a while. 

Soon afterward the children went 
to gather wood in the forest. There 
they found an ugly dwarf who had 
tried to split a tree with a wedge, 
but the tree had snapped back at him 
and caught the end of his white 
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beard. Snow White took scissors out 
of her. pocket and set him free by 
For this mutila- 


cutting the beard. 
tion the dwarf cursed 


Soon afterwards the children went 
to catch fish. At the brookside they 
found the dwarf again, tangled in 
his own fishline by his white beard 
and in danger of being pulled into 
The sisters took out 
scissors and cut him free, and again 
they were thanked with curses. 

Once more they rescued, him, this 
time from a hungry eagle, and now 
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The Bear Asked Snow White and Rose 


7 Red If He Could Stop at Their Mother's 


Hause and Warm Himself by the Fire. 


one blow he killed the dwarf. 


handsome young prince. 


to seize the king's treasure. 


from the king, their father. 
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he was so angry that he would have 
done them harm if the bear had not 
come running out of the forest. With 


Immediately the enchantment fell 
off the bear, and he stood there, a 
It was the 
dwarf who had cast the spell, in order 


Snow White married the prince. 
Fortunately he had a brother who 
was glad to marry Rose Red. 
tween them they shared the enormous 
treasure which the dwarf had stolen 


Everyone in the story lived hap- 


This Popular Fairy Tale 
is a Perfect Beauty- 
and-the-Beast Fable— 
in Which Beauty Rec-: 
ognizes Goodness Un- 
der en Ugly Exterior 
and the Beast Escapes 
the Wicked Charm and 
Becomes a Handsome 
Prince 


See Front 
Cover Painting 


pily, to an incalculable age. The two 
princes and their wives shared a 
large castle, and the mother of the 
girls came to live with them. She 
transplanted the two rose trees, 
which continued to bear annually a 
white rose and a red. 

Why the dwarf cast a spell on 
only one of the princely brothers, 
we are not told— nor why the un- 
enchanted brother did not furnish 
shelter to the bear. 


Next week another John Erskine- 
Willy Pogany interpretation of a 
classic fairy-tale. 
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With its steel body and top, big cargo space and functional 
styling, the “Jeep” Station Wagon sets a new pattern 


for all-around usefulness. 


It’s a smart, comfortable family car—fleet and smooth- 
riding. And it also serves as a utility vehicle, practical for 
business and farm hauling. Economical, too, thanks to 
its low weight, 2-wheel drive and famous “Jeep” Engine 


with overdrive. 


Look to Willys-Overland for cars that really fit your 
needs—functionally designed for usefulness, engineered 


for low-cost operation and long life. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Station ffagon 


WITH STEEL BODY AND TOP 


Makers of America’s Most Useful Vehicles 


With seats removed, the “Jeep” Station 
Wagon has 98 cubic feet of usable cargo 
space, and even bulkier loads can be car- 
ried with the tail-gate down. Steel floor, 
grained panels and seats are easy to wash. 


With passenger seats in, there is large carrying 
space at the rear of the "Jeep" Station Wagon. 


It is the practical, zsefz/ car for the farmer, the 
craftsman—for every family. Quality-built, to 
give years of low-cost service. 


The versatile “Jeep” Station Wagon, with 
all-steel body and removable seats, is great 
for hunting, fishing and vacation trips. The 
roomy body and fiat floor provide sleeping 
space equal to a double bed. 


Although Her Mother and Father Were the Contestants, 
Little Bonnie Borin (Shown With Her Mother on a Happy 
Day Before Her Parents Parted) Won the Case. 


By Wesley Hartzell 


'HE courtroom was crowded. No 
spectator appeared to doubt that 
this at last was a final show- 
down between the sultry young 

woman and the grim man who were 
the case’s principals. They were 
coming into court for the 130th time 
and they had summoned witnesses 

from as far as 150 miles away. 

Each wanted a divorce from the 
other. Each, appearing recently be- 
fore Chicago’s Superior Judge Donald 
S. McKinlay and a jury, blamed the 
other for the failure of their mar- 
riage. 

Claire Borin, the wife, said that 
Nathan Borin, her husband, had been 
unfaithful. He said that she had 
been unfaithful. Witnesses supported 
both. 

The evidence sounded so conclu- 
sive that the throng attending the 
trial was convinced the jury would 
find both guilty. That climax of the 
case appeared inevitable. In the 
showdown, it looked as if eaeh would 
convict the other. 

Then an unseen witness began to 
change the whole course of the trial. 
The Borins' little daughter, five-year- 
old Bonnie, gradually became the 
most important person in the pro- 
ceedings. The jury perceived that her 
future was at stake. 

She didn't testify and she didn't 
enter the courtroom. Аз witness fol- 
lowed witness, however, she became 
as real as if she had sat there in the 
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courtroom, a small and distraught, 
pigtailed figure, hesitant and mid- 
way between her parents' barricades. 

For years she had been a pawn 
as her parents, said witnesses, lived 
their own self-centered lives. Her 
mother had been guilty of infidelity 
in Miami Beach and Chicago and 
elsewhere, it was testified. Her 
father, in countercharges, was called 
unfaithful, too. 

Through 12 of their 13 years of 
married life the Borins had been 
coming into court. This 130th appear- 
ance marked their fourth time in di- 
vorce proceedings. 

Bonnie had been shuttled back 
and forth between her well-to-do 
fathers home and the apartment 
which her mother has with her own 
mother оп Chicago's fashionable 
Lake Shore. 

Saturdays and Sundays, Bonnie 
spent with her father, the remainder 
of the time with her mother. She 
never saw_a fault in either. She was 
devoted to both. She wondered why 
they all couldn't be together. 

“She doesn't say much about her 
mother when she's with me," her 
father said in an interview. "I think 
she loves us both. Every time I call 
for her on Saturday, she has a kiss 
for her mother and a kiss for me." 

The jury sensed Bonnie's plight, 
torn in her loyalties, insecure in her 


devotion, always wondering why her 
parents couldn't live in one home. 
One day Bonnie made her concern in 
the case even more vivid. Jurors 
caught a glimpse of her in a corri- 
dor of the courthouse. 

“Two of the jurors saw her," Mrs. 
Mildred Becker, the forewoman, said 
later. “After that, I think almost 
everyone on the panel thought most 
about the welfare of the little girl. 

"As charges went back and forth, 
we wondered what a verdict of guilty, 
rendered against either parent, would 
mean to her future. We began to talk 
about her and try to imagine what 
this trouble between her father and 
mother would mean to her. 

"We thought about what people 
would say and how she would feel 
as she grew older if the charges were 
substantiated by a verdict." 

Finally, as the case approached its 
end, the fathers attorney, Joseph 
Harrington, emphasized the child's 
dilemma, too. He asked the jury to 
find neither parent guilty for the 
sake of Bonnie. 

When the jury, after its delibera- 
tions, returned, it gave a verdict 
which neither side had foreseen 
when that showdown case had gone 
to trial. It brought in, actually, a de- 
cision for the little girl. It found 
both her father and her mother 
guiltless. 


Bonnie’s permanent custody will 


be decided later. Meanwhile her 
parents, with no verdict of guilty 
found against either, have a new 
chance to rebuild their lives. 

The case affords an example of 
the growing interest in children 
shown by courts and juries con- 
fronted by marital problems. 

In Towson, Md., recently, Circuit 
Judge John B. Gontrum made the 
fate of a 10-year-old girl the most 
important feature of a battle be- 
tween husband and wife. He blamed 
both wealthy Pratt Thompson and 
Mrs. Thompson for “the mad clash 
of temperament and selfishness" that 
wrecked their home. Then he denied 
them a divorce and took their daugh- 
ter away from them. 

"This case is really more of a 
problem for a psychiatrist than a 
judge,” he said. “Two persons with 
all the material means for comfort 
and happiness have wrecked their 
lives. The only salvageabie material 
is the little girl." 

He ruled that the child should be 
reared by the Children's Aid Society 
or a qualified religious organization 
or individual. 

The cases, those of the Thomp- 
sons and the Borins, are significant 
though the circumstances differ. 
There’s a growing awareness that 
children have rights, too. 
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A rue DAZZLING MARQUISE 


By Irving Johnson 


HE gendarmes who fetched the dazzling Mar- 

quise Marguerite d'Andurain back to Paris 

said she was wanted. for smuggling four 
gold coins into France. 

Nobody believed it for a moment. 

Most Frenchmen who knew or had heard 
about the erstwhile Queen of the Arabian Desert 
felt her forced, journey from Nice had something 
to do with the’ death of a man. 

As it turned out it did. The man was her 
nephew, Raymond Clerisse, a young lawyer, who 
died under suspicious circumstances more than 
a year ago. 

The police had questioned her then and 
dropped the case. Мом, second-guessing, they 
were questioning her again. 

Clerisse was at least the fourth man in her 
past to die suddenly and mysteriously. Two of 
the four were her husbands and once only the 
intervention of Arabian King Ibn Saud reputedly 
saved her from the death penalty. 

Marquise Marguerite—Marga to her friends— 
is still as slim and bewitching today at 51 as when 
the rich and royal came to pay her compliment. 

As to the death of Clérisse and the others, 
she merely shrugs her pretty shoulders and says 
they were coincidences. 

The youthful Clerisse took ill after visiting 
Marga in her Paris apartment. Dying, he man- 
aged to scribble on an old railroad ticket. “That 
candy Marga gave me tasted strange." 

The spectre of death touched the lovely Marga 
for the first time when Ben Soleiman, her Mos- 
lem husband, was poisoned on the road to Mecca; 
a second time when her first husband, the mar- 
quis, was stabbed 19 times in the back. 

Later, in Paris, her name was mentioned in 
connection with the mysterious.death of an ardent 
admirer, Percy d'Alaincourt, a lawyer, who was 
stricken after eating poisoned candy. 
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Colorful King Ibn Saud Was a Frequent 
Caller on the Magnetic Marquise When She 
Was the Acknowledged Queen of the Arabian 
Later, He Saved Her From Death 


There is also a report that an army officer 
committed suicide in the Near East only a few 
years ago when she laughed off his attentions. 

Now, as always in the past, the Marquise is 
poised and confident. In Nice her friends are 
looking for her early return. 

"She will be back," said one as they took 
her away. "She is one of the most sensitive, 
artistic persons I have ever met. She is in- 
capable of hurting a fly." 

In Paris she recounted her gaudy past at a 
hearing before an examining commissioner. 

Daughter of a Bayonne notary, she said she 
skipped from home as a child and was courted at 
15 by a lieutenant of Hussars with long blond and 
"proudly waxed" mustachios. 

When this affair blew over she packed away 
the memory and married the marquis, who was 
considerably older than she. 

That was in 1911 and the Basque nobleman 
accompanied her on a mad whirl through Spain, 
Morocco, Algeria and South America. Finally, 
in 1923, they moved into the marquis' sumptuous 
Hotel Queen Zenobia in Palmyra, Syria. 

There Marga dwelt for nine years in royal 
splendor. Emir Fawaz, of Sha’ian, emptied his 
tribe's treasury on her and Ibn Saud was said 
to be a frequent caller. Then, in 1932, Marga 
decided to see the forbidden city of Mecca. 

Sne divorced the marquis and mar.ied Ben 
Soleiman, reported to be a sheik's secretary. She 
paid her desert spouse 30,000 francs to go with 
her on the long pilgrimage to the Holy City. 

They got to Nejd, Arabia, where they were kid- 
naped, and Marga was placed in a harem. 

While she was there, Soleiman died of poison 
and Marga was convicted and sentenced to be 
Stoned to death. 

That time she was saved by Ibn Saud, who 
pardoned her. 

Marga then remarried her marquis, but shortly 
afterwards he was found dead. 


She was cleared of any connection with the 
fatal stabbing, though two French officers who 
doubted her testimony said she later tried to 
run over them in her car. 

During the second World War Marga bobbed 
up in a French villa close to the Spanish border 
and persistent rumor associated her with British 
and French secret service. 

After the war she lived in Paris. D'Alaincourt 
died and then young Clerisse. Marga was ques- 
tioned in both investigations. Cleared tempor- 
arily in the second one she moved on to Nice 
and a life of quiet luxury. 

Тре next time she saw Paris was when the 
gendarmes took her there to answer some fa- 
miliar questions, 
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ened the water and blurred the rocky outlines of 


shoreside villa, a man and woman are gazing 
Dusk has dark- 


The Diamond Was Per- 
fidious Count Orlov's 
Passpor? Back to Rus- 
sia and His Former 
High Place in Cathe- 
rine's Councils. He 
Gave Не Dazzling 
Stone to Her Imperial 
Majesty and Directed 
Her Police to the Hid- 
ing Place of the 
Outcast Princess 
Tarakhanov. 


DIAMONDS 


By Charles Robbins 


THE ORLOV 
(Great Catherine's Perfidious Favorite) 
EDS close together on the balcony of a 


Capri. Far off somewhere a liquid Italian tenor 
trills the evening air. 

"Look," the woman whispers, “а star—the 
first star." 

"Would you like to have it?" asks the man 
playfully. “Shall I pluck it down for you?" 

“Yes,” she says and watches, smiling, while 
he goes through the motions of reaching for the 
star. Then suddenly her smile gives way to a 
look of wonder. For the thing he holds in the 
palm of his hand is very like a star. 

“How beautiful!” she exclaims. “It must have 
come from Heaven!” 

“No,” he replies, laughing. “From Amster- 
dam. It is only a diamond.” 

“But I have never seen one so big!" 

“Few others have. It is one of the greatest 
diamonds in the world. Here, take it. It is for you.” 

“For me? Ah, Gregory!...” 

“An engagement present. But there is a con- 
dition attached...” 
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"Always а condition," she smiles again. "Even 
attached to stars." 

“We cannot be married here. We must go 
back to Russia." 

Fear like a shadow makes her childlike face 
look suddenly old. 

"To Russia..." she whispers, and her glance 
drops to the diamond, which seems to glow a 
brilliant red. 

It is only a trick of light, a stray beam falling 
from the room behind them. In another instant 
the stone is radiantly white again. And so it has 
remained to this day, 175 years later. 

The players in that balcony scene both are 
dust now, but their plaything, the diamond, is 
unchanged. It still bears the name of the man 
who sat there with it in his hand, but otherwise 
neither henor the woman left any impression 
on it. Had they been able to, had it been a thing 
at all responsive to human contact, what passed 
between them surely would have turned it rotten. 

For among all the scenes that make up the 
saga of the world's great diamonds—and nearly 
all are discreditable to a degree—this scene, 
played out with so much surface charm beside 
the romantic Bay of Naples, is one of the most 
uncomplimentary to mankind. 


T= man was Count Gregory Orlov; the woman, 
Princess Tarakhanov. Both at the time were 
exiles from their native Russia. Formerly the 
favorite of Her Imperial Majesty, Catherine 
the Great, Orlov had fallen from grace. 

The Princess, whose most serious crime was 
that she happened to be young and pretty, also 
had run afoul of the 43-year-old Empress. She 
had been accused of flirting with a young noble- 
man, on whom Catherine herself had had her eye. 

Not long after her arrival in Naples, Orlov 
came to the same city, and soon the two were 
seen everywhere together. They made a decora- 
tive couple: he, 38, tall and handsome; she, with 
her lovely oval face and blue eyes, still wearing 
the bloom of adolescence. 

What could be more fitting than that these 
two refugees from imperial wrath should merge 
their destinies. They were in love. But would they 
dare to risk the further displeasure of their 
royal mistress by presuming to marry? 

While drawing rooms buzzed with this ques- 
tion, Orlov played his trump, the diamond. 

“T held it in my hand!” excitedly announced 
an Italian Duchess, who was in the Princess’s 
confidence. “It is as big as a pheasant’s egg! 
He paid $450,000 for it in Amsterdam! I told her 
that this only made matters worse, but how can 
one reason against a 200-carat diamond?” 

All Naples shared the Duchess’s belief that 
Catherine, whose interest in jewels was known 
to be only a little less than her interest in men, 
never would pardon Orlov for giving such a stone 
to another woman. 

The Duchess was not the only one who tried 
to reason with Princess Tarakhanev, but in each 
case the result was the same. Already bewitched 
by love, the girl was doubly bewitched now by 
this blazing token of affection. She agreed to 
marry him, and, as he suggested, in Russia. 

“You have no trust in me,” he replied to her 
objections. “Can you believe that I would pro- 
pose anything that might endanger you?” 

Loving him as she did, she could only answer 
no. Besides, his reassurances were plausible 
enough. Through friends at court, he told her, 
word had reached him that Catherine's uncertain 
temper had veered again and that he, had been 
forgiven. She wanted him back, he believed, not 
as an admirer now (at last she had apparently 
found her true affinity in the one-eyed giant, 
Potemkin), but as an adviser on state affairs. 

The Princess let herself be persuaded. Against 
the advice of all her Neapolitan friends, she for- 
sook her Italian sanctuary and, traveling alone 
with Gregory, returned by a secret route to St. 
Petersburg. There he found her a hiding place. 

*Now you will speak to Catherine?" she asked. 

*Of course. But first there is another thing. 
Let me have the diamond. I will have it set in a 
bracelet, so that you can wear it properly." 

She told him she would be afraid to wear it 
within a thousand miles of St. Petersburg, but 
again he quieted her fears. Smiling timidly, she 
wrapped the jewel in a lace handkerchief and 
watched him carry it away. 

It was the last she ever saw of him or of the 
diamond. That night the dreaded police visited 
her hiding place and led her, weeping, before the 
implacable Empress. Нег adored Gregory was 
not present at this meeting, but his name figured 
in the conversation. 'The Princess shut her ears 
to it, refusing to believe that any man, least of 
all the one she loved, could be capable of playing 
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the part Catherine calmly attributed to him. 

The shattering interview ended at last. 
Princess Tarakhanov was escorted directly from 
the palace to the prison, where she spent the few 
remaining years of her life. Nobody knows 
whether she still managed to cling during those 
pitiful years to her faith in Orlov. Probably 
she did, for there is no record of her having gone 
mad, as she scarcely could have helped doing if 
she had known the truth. Мо doubt she believed 
to the last that Gregory's plan had miscarried 
and that he was suffering a fate similar to hers. 

He had deceived her, however, Catherine had 
said. Every word he had spoken that evening on 
the Neapolitan balcony had been counterfeit. Only 
the diamond had been real, but she never had 
grasped its true significance. It had served а 
double purpose, as a trump in the game of love 
he was playing with her and also in a larger 
game, in which she herself was only a trump. 

Being an ambitious man, and a realist, he 
never would have thought of investing $450,000 
in a love affair with an outcast Princess. He had 
bought the stone not for her but for Catherine 
It was to be, he hoped, his passport back to 
Russia and to the arms of his royal ex-mistress. 
From Amsterdam, where he had made his pur- 
chase, he had written Catherine a letter, telling 
her about it and saying that he lived only for the 
moment when she would let him give it to her. 

The reply he received was brief and to the 
point. She would gladly welcome him back, she 
Said, provided he brought with him not only the 
jewel but also Princess Tarakhanov. 

When, on the morning after the Princess's 
imprisonment, he presented the diamond to Cath- 
erine, she was as delighted with it as a child with 
a new toy. All Count Gregory's former honors 
were restored to him. 

The jewel, which was named the Orlov in his 
honor, was one of the wonders of the world at 
the time, when the great diamond mines of South 
Africa, producers of such mammoth stones as the 
Cullinan and Jonkers, still were undiscovered. 

Catherine ordered it set in her sceptre, where 
she could admire it every day and there it re- 
mained until the end of her long reign, in 1796. 
The man who had forsworn himself for its sake 
she did not admire quite so long. In fact, within 
a year the crafty Prince Potemkin once more had 
supplanted Orlov in her favor, and not long after 
that, weary and disillusioned, the Count followed 
his betrayed Princess to the grave. 

Napoleon, whose sword hilt glittered with 
another great diamond, the Regent, tried desper- 
ately to capture the Orlov during his ill-starred 
invasion of Russia in 1812. In failing, he proved 
himself a less adept thief than an anonymous 
French grenadier who, half a century before, had 
been the first European to get possession of it. 

This grenadier, who was stationed in India in 
1760, heard about a huge diamond, which formed 
one of the eyes of a statue of Brahma in a temple 
at Trichinopoli in Mysore. It was said to be the 
mysterious ancient stone called the Great Mogul. 
Becoming obsessed with thoughts of it, the gren- 
adier spent eight years planning to steal it. 

First he deserted his regiment; then, in order 
to be allowed the freedom of the temple grounds, 
he deserted his religion, professing the Hindu 
faith instead. After that he still had a long time 
to wait, for the temple was closely guarded. 

Opportunity at last came his way in the form 
of a night so stormy that the guards were driven 
elsewhere for shelter. To the accompaniment of 
ominous claps of thunder and flashes of lightning, 
the patient grenadier climbed the statue and pried 
the idol’s blazing eye with his knife. Then he 
scaled the wall and, after beating his way to 
Madras, booked passage on a ship for Europe. 


GNE aboard, he felt that his long quest was 
ended and allowed himself tlie indiscretion 
of talkíng. This was a mistake. The captain, who 
also had a weakness for diamonds, became the 
next owner of the stone by the simple expedient 
of pitching the former owner into the sea. 

When the ship put in to London, the diamond 
was sold for $60,000. After several more changes 
of ownership it gravitated to Amsterdam, where 
in 1772, Count Gregory started it on its most 
disreputable. adventure. 

The Orlov remained an Imperial Russian pos- 
session until the Revolution of 1917. Since then 
it has been one of the most prized jewels in the 
secret treasure vaults of the Soviets. 

So, in its checkered career, this diamond has 
had a chance to view at close range those two 
extremes of human nature, the Yogi and the 
Commissar, not to mention the extreme perfidy 
of Count Orlov. 


Next week—Agnes Sorel’s Necklace. 
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Betrayed by the Man She 
Loved, the Lovely Princess 
Was Cast Into a Russian 
Prison. She Never Saw 


the Count or His Diamond 
Again. 
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Peter Pan is the smoothest peanut butter made 

. . . proved by impartial laboratory tests. 
Smoother eating . . . never sticks to the roof of 
your mouth. Smoother, easier spreading . . . more 
sandwiches per jar. It’s smooth right down to 
the bottom of the jar—no oil separation 

ever. Put smoother, flavor-rich Peter Pan on 
your shopping list today. 


PETER PAN PEANUT BUTTER 
America’s Favorite 


Listen, Kids! Peter Pan presents “SKY KING" 
5:15 p. m. Monday through Friday ABC 


MENU FOR TOMORROW 
Derby Tamales 

Lima Beans and Pimiento Peach Half and Jelly ^ 

Crisp Tossed Salad Roll and Butter 

Coffee Chocolate Cupcake 


tal ng nate daa di 
DERBY TAMALES 


\Golden corn meal rolls filled with delicately spiced fine 
,meat—in savory real-meat sauce. A tender, tasty meat course 
for these meat-hungry days! Derby Tamales are ‘nourishing and 
filling, and they're spiced just right for everyone's taste. A time- 
saver, too—just heat, split lengthwise, and serve. Six tamales in 
\а jar...each wrapped in pure vegetable parchment. Plan a meal 
‘around Derby Tamales soon! 
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When General Claire Chennault Came Home, 
He Was Surprised. Не Found That in His 
Mind the Sights of Kunming, China, Were 
More Real Than Those of Waterproof, La. 


By William Engle 

N THE crooked byways of Kunming, China, 

they will wonder. Along the little main street 

of Waterproof, La., they will wonder, too. The 

people in those towns, and at stops on the air- 

ways of the world between, wil pause and muse 

sometimes when the talk turns to Major Gen- 

eral Claire Chennault, the Flying Tiger, and Nell 

Chennault, his wife, who once was a belle of the 
Mississippi delta. 

The pattern for their lives, from youth on 
through, seemed to have been stretched out tight 
before them, and then, when the hero of tactical 
warfare over the Orient came back to the rich 
cotton land of Louisiana, it broke into shreds. 

The reason for that will make stories, as peo- 
ple speculate over teacups or bottles, no fewer 
in China than in Louisiana, and all the stories 
wil be about the strangeness of human nature. 

They will flash back, if the story tellers know 
the facts, to the time when Claire Chennault was 
a youth, studying at Louisiana State University 
and at Louisiana State Normal, and they will 
folow him to the Orient, back home to Nell 
Chennault — and back, alone, to the Orient again. 

When he was in college, Chennault was a shy 
and serious fellow, with glinting stone black eyes 
and a lantern jaw, and he hardly ever looked at 
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a girl. In his early 20s, as a teacher in the clap- 
board schoolhouse in rural Franklin Parish, La., 
he kept his reserve, but he began to look at a girl. 

She was bouncing Nell Thompson, merry and 
warm, and she looked back at him. They were 
married on the day before Christmas, 1911. 

For 35 years, although they sometimes lived 
far away, they called that part of the South home. 
They raised a family of five boys and two girls 
and saw them married. They led a full life, 
with Claire Chennault bringing his carrer to a 
tremendous climax as the general who formed 
and ran the Flying Tigers Squadron in China. 

Up and down the world, Major Generai Chen- 
nault made friends and won respect. Everyone 
knew him not only as a brilliant leader but as a 
kind and thoughtful man, fair and worthy of trust. 

In the town of Waterproof, La. where the 
Chennaults have a house, Nell Chennault is a 
townspeople's favorite. She is known as a good 
woman, willing to do more than her share in 
the work of her church and her community. 

Now, after 35 years of marriage, the General 
and his. wife have agreed upon divorce. She has 
obtained an absolute decree from him. She is 
staying in Louisiana. He is back in Kunming. 

What finally happened to destroy that long 
union? It is easier to deduce the answer from 
Nell Chennault’s way of life and the General’s 


Illustrated 
by 
LEE CONREY 


way than it is from the divorce proceedings. 

The General would be the last one anywhere 
to speak ill of his wife, and she, in her formal 
allegations, made only the perfunctory charge 
that they had not lived together as a married 
couple for two years. 

He entered a denial of the charge, as is the 
custom in Louisiana, and it had no bearing on 
the outcome of the case. 

Besides winning the decree, Mrs. Chennault 
in a property settlement will receive $10,000 cash, 
$3,000 a year, two notes for $5,000, a life interest 
in a $10,000 insurance policy and a half interest 
in the jéintly owned home in Waterproof. 

"The General was very fair,” his attorney, 
Philip Watson, said afterward. "In fact, he 
leaned: over backward." Мо one denied this. 

That's all the record tells of the end of the 
marriage. Their union, after more than three 
decades, just didn't work out. 

It hadn't been working out, those who know 
them believe now, for some years. The General 
had become a world figure. Nell—as everybody 
in Waterproof knows her—had remained a зтаЙ 
town church worker more interested in the com- 
ings and goings of her friends along the shore of 
Lake St. John, on which her home looks down, 
than in all the people of China. 

Gradually, some believe, their whole lives 
drew apart, further and further, year after year. 

The General didn't become a remote figure, 
aloof and superior; it wasn't that. He's always 
been as humble as he has been courageous. 

When he went back to the middle-aged woman 
he'd left behind for the war, he did so with a 
mind full of honors and action, and a will to con- 
tinue his part in Far Eastern affairs. That alone 
could have brought a clash of temperament be- 
tween him and a home-body. 

It was he who finally believed first that di- 
vorce was their solution, some think, and Mrs. 
Chennault who held out against it. Anyway, no 
formal move was made until their last unmarried 
child, Rosemary, went to the altar. After that, 
the suit was filed. 

Soon the General whose 14th Air Force in 
China destroyed 938 enemy planes and killed 
20,000 Japanese soldiers, began to think of a 
return to the Orient. Early this year, he was 
once more in Shanghai, and there he said: 

"I have a house in Kunming the Chinese built 
for me. It has two fireplaces, and I love fire- 
places. I am going there and sit in front of the 
fire for a week and relax." 

He wasn't vacationing, however. He was pre- 
paring to survey trade possibilities in China. 

At 56, he thinks of the Mississippi River as 
far away, its people shadows. The China Sea is 
near, its people real. 
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Secret Sentiment 


of WC Helds 


By Warren Hall 


LEXANDER POPE, who could 
A juggle words but not cigar 

boxes. observed- that as the 
twig is bent the tree's inclined, and 
William Wordsworth, who had a shel- 
tered youth and a singularly unevent- 
ful life, philosophized that the child 
is the father of the man. 

W. C. Fields, who could juggle 
anything and who led a fantasticaily 
rugged existence, undoubtedly would 
have scoffed at such poetic fancy, 
and yet he was a sterling example 
of the result of early training—or 
the lack of it, 

Virtually every characteristic he 
possessed, not excluding his beety 
beak, was the product of a Huck Finn 
childhood, and when his will was 
read after his death last Christmas 
day, it provided the final proof that 
he could never forget his youth. 

АП his adult life he had exhibited 
a violent dislike for children, but he 
directed that the major part of his 
$900,000 estate be used to establish 
an orphanage. 

It seemed hard to believe- that 
this was the same W. C. Fields who 
raged at Charlie McCarthy because 
he seemed to be a symbol of boyhood 
and who once kicked Baby Leroy 
half-way across a stage, remarking to 
the startled mother: 

"[ guess that will teach your pre- 
cocious little brat not to try to steal 
a scene from me." 

The pseudo-pompous old reprobate 
who was considered by many the 
funniest man in the world was a per- 
enníàl orphan, but by his own choice. 
He was born Claude. William Duken- 
field 66 years ago in Philadelphia. 

When he was 11 his father struck 
him for the last time. Не stood on 
а chair beside the back door, waited 
for Pa Dukenfield to enter and 
beaned him with a lug-box. Then he 
departed—fast and for keeps. 

The next four years shaped the 
future of W. C. Fields as surely as 
a whittler carves his block. 

His fetish for crisp clean sheets 
resulted from the countless nights he 
spent in leaf-covered hollows, іп 
drafty woodsheds, in moldy cellars. 

The bulbous red proboscis that he 
always joked about (“Зо this guy 
held a lighted match to my nose-— 
mistook it for a firecracker") was 
not the badge of his two-quart-a-day 
guzzling but, he insisted, the penalty 
of his early liberty. te 

Other boys were so jealous be- 
cause he didn't have to go home at 
night that the toughest ones would 
travel for blocks just to take a poke 
at him. All fists seemed to land 
automatically on his nose. 

His amazing dexterity, which 
made’ him. the greatest juggler in the 
business, was an outgrowth of his 
struggle for food. He learned to 
walk up to a bar, put down a nickel 
for a glass of ginger ale, and load his 
pockets with items from the free 
lunch without ever being observed. 

Some: biographers figured that 
Fields' fondness for alcoholic bever- 
ages stemmed from those free lunch 
raids, since he soon graduated from 
ginger ale to stronger potables, but 
he blamed it on an experience at At- 
lantic City. 

He had watched a juggler when 
he was 15, and spent from 14 to 16 
hours a day for the next two years 
learning how to manipulate every- 
thing from saucepans to cigar boxes. 

His first juggling job paid him 
$5 a week (and netted him only a 
dime) but he soon picked up a $10-a- 
week sinecure on an Atlantic City 
pier. His assignment was to attract 
beer-drinking customers by juggiing, 
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but when the crowds began to thin, 
he was supposed to topple from the 
pier and be “rescued.” 

Fresh crowds always gathered to 
watch his resuscitation. He spent 
half his time juggling, half drowning. 

“Swallowed enough water to last 
me the rest of my life,” he explained, 

As Fields’ antipathy toward chil- 
dren was engendered by the rowdies 
who used to torment him, his life- 
long hatred of dogs was induced by 
the mongrels that used to snap at 
his heels when he snatched a bottle 
of milk from a doorstep. He always 
felt that dogs could tell he was.an un- 
reformed pilferer, and oddly enough, 
they usually growled whenever he 
came near. 

His dead-pan expression and far- 
away look, which came to be trade 
marks almost as recognizable as his 
nose, also were mementos of the 
Huck: Finn days. : 

They came into being because, 
while other boys were chattering 
away, he was always trying to figure 


Claude William Dukenfield — Like His Name His Nature Changed. 


out some way to outwit them. 

The early struggle for self-preser- 
vation left him with the feeling that 
every rival was a formidable foe. He 
would become violently enraged, such 
as on the occasion when he booted 
Baby Leroy, or the time when he 
conked Ed Wynn. 

He was going through his billiard 
routine, making the balls perform 
miracles with a curly cue that re- 
sembled a corkscrew, when he dis- 
covered his audience laughing at the 
wrong time. 

Peering “under the billiard table, 
he saw Ed Wynn lying on the stage, 
grimacing at the crowd. 

He whacked him on the head with 
the heavy end of the cue, knocking 
him out cold and almost fracturing 
his skull. 

The audience thought it 
awfully funny, but Wynn didn’t. 

Fields kept several hundred cases 
of beer in his. cellar and had fruit 
jars of martinis hidden strategically 
around his house, but insisted drink- 


was 


ing didn’t seem to affect him much. 

He said he didn’t think he ever 
had D.T.s, but he couldn’t tell for 
sure where Hollywood left off and 
the D.T.s began. 

His final iliness—dropsy resulting 
from a combination of liver and kid- 
ney disorder—he attributed to the 
fact that his doctors forced him to 
drink “a whitish fluid which they 
force down helpless babies.” 

At the end the hard-boiled guy 
with the big beezer refused to think 
about the boys who beat him up 
and remembered only the chilling 
loneliness. He virtually ignored the 
wife and son from whom he had long 
been estranged and left $700.000 in 
trust for a brother, a sister and an 
actress friend. 

On their death, he directed, the 
money was to be used to found “The 
W. C. Fields College for orphan 
boys and girls, where no religion of 
any sort is to be preached.” 

Nevertheless, he was buried from 
a church. 
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HEROI God Scouts 


By Irmis Johnson 


ER deep concern for the safety 
of others sometimes makes 


Loralie Reese of Clearfield, 
Utah, seem older than her 13 years. 

Had it not been for this sense of 
responsibility, however, and Loralie’s 
practice of always living up to her 
Girl Scout pledge, “to heip other 
people at all times,” young Mary Jo 
McKnight probably would not be 
alive today. 

A group of boys and girls were 
spending the afternoon on a raft on 
Mexican Lake, near Loralie’s home. 

As usual, among youngsters in 
their early teens, the boys were teas- 
ing the girls. They kept threatening 
to tip over the raft. 

Most of the girls were giggling 
and squealing, but Loralie saw a look 
of abject fear on Mary Jo’s face. 

“Don’t do it. Don’t do it,” Mary 
Jo kept pleading, “I can’t swim.” 

Dismissing the matter as a joke, 
on the boys’. part, Loralie swam for 
shore. Looking back she was shocked 
to see the raft upset and Mary Jo 
treading water desperately. 

By the time Loralie could reach 
her the girl was frantic with fright. 
Mary Jo dragged Loralie down, but 
the Girl Scout managed to free her- 
self. Then the boys tried to save 
Mary Jo. They failed, too. 

Loralie watched Mary Jo go under 
for what might be the last time. 
Then she dove for the sinking girl 
who no longer was able to struggle. 

The plucky rescuer 
managed to reach a 
floating plank with the 
seemingly lifeless girl 
in tow. 

From there it was 
comparatively easy to 
get to shore where arti- 
ficial respiration re- 
vived Mary Jo. 

Loralie is only one of 
nearly a million girls 
throughout .he coun- 
try who are learning 
self-reliance and serv- 
ice to others through 
Scouting. The Girl 
Scouts celebrate the 
35th anniversary of 
their founding during 
the week of March 12 
to 18. : 

Each year sees many 
acts of heroism on the 
part of young members, 
all performed as part of 
the responsibility Scout- 
ing -places upon them. 

Not every Girl Scout service is 
filled with drama, however, and the 
girls must determine what is useful. 

They showed quite a degree of 
imagination recently when an epi- 
demic of infantile paralysis struck 
Miami, Florida, and all young people 
were asked to stay home and enter- 
tain themselves. Boredom was get- 
ting the best of boys and girls de- 
prived of beaches and movies. 

Then something started happen- 
ing on the radio. It was a “Fun at 
Home" program organized by the 
Girl Scouts, in cooperation with news- 
papers and radio. 

, For two whole weeks there were 
instructions for such things as cook- 
ing one-pot meals in the backyard, 
suggestions for games to play, direc- 
tions for amateur shows and for use- 
ful'and- amusing articles to be made 
at heme. The program's popularity 
outlasted the epidemic. 

Homemaking is the favorite troop 
activity of Girl Scouts. They learn 
practical cooking, how to make beds, 
dust, sweep, and care for children. 

Mrs. Juliette Low, who brought 
the Girl Scout idea from England in 
1912, was a lover of outdoor life and 
taught her first troop to know and 
appreciate nature. That training has 
been continued year after year. One 
of its outgrowths is the planting of 
community parks. 

The great shortage of nurses 
makes Girl Scouts welcome assistants 
in hospitals, where they take care of 
children in nurseries, help feed pa- 
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tients and do general office work. 
Girl Scouts of New York City 
recently made, roller novels for the 
veterans at Halloran Hospital, Staten 
Island. They did it by pasting the 
book*pages on rollers so they needn't 
be turned or held in the hands. 
Before community service, how- 
ever, every Girl Scout must learn to 
help at home. This may mean dry- 
ing dishes or sweeping floors, 
Scout Rose Zerba, of Berkeley, 
Michigan, who was only 11, went on 
a vacation with her mother and her 
sister Margaret. Playing in the road 


àn front of the house, where they were 


staying, Rose and Margaret saw what 
looked like а snake dangling from a 
tree. They poked it with sticks. Then, 
Margaret grew brave. She grabbed 
the end of the dangling object. 

The little girl sereamed as electric- 
ity from the high tension wire poured 
through her body. She couldn't let 
go. The child's mother came running 
and grabbed the now unconscious 
Margaret. She dropped helplessly 
as she touched Margaret's hand. 

Rose, remembering her Scout 
training, grabbed a long tree limb 
and knocked the live wire from Mar- 
garet's grasp. Then she ran for help 
and a doctor was able to save the 
lives of her mother and sister. 

Every Girl Scout knows that if 
Rose hadn't taken seriously her 
pledge to help others and learned, 
step by step, the lessons of Scouting 
she might have lost two of the 
persons dearest in the world to her. 


A Girl Scout, Trained in Child 
Care, Helps Others by Taking 
а Day Nursery Infant Out 
for an Airing. 
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1947s SWEETEST 
ORANGE EVENT! 


.. With a real juicy boost to 
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NEAL 


BIGGER PORTIONS 
of what you want... 
Sweet, delicious juice! 
LJ 


BIGGER PORTIONS 
of what you need... 
Precious vitamin C 


Florida's springtime crop of prized Valencia 
oranges is at the peak of goodness! Never 
before have these finest of oranges offered 
such special values as this spring. Never 
has Nature been sweeter to Florida's 
springtime fruit. 

This time of year— with spring fever in 
the air—8IG BAGFULS are the thing to buy. 
For these Floridas provide you with pro- 
tective vitamin C in wholesale quantities. 
Yes—bigger portions of the natural vita- 
min C you need. Bigger portions of sweet, 
refreshing juice. And bigger savings 
BECAUSE you get bigger portions of juice! 


From each IO Ibs. of Floridas, 
more than-2 quarts of juice! 
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* FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION * Lakeland, Florida! 
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By Jack Stone 


Ма world of booming divorce rates, 
а kindly, gray-haired Hartford, 
Conn., attorney is waging a battle 

to keep péople married. 

He is not unique. Other attorneys 
have waged—and are waging—the 
same battle. Joseph M. Freedman's 
record, however, is so outstanding, 
and the manner in which he achieved 
it so interesting and enlightening, 
that it deserves a special niche in the 
legal hall of fame. 

Public recognition of his service 
to society was paid recently when he 
stood before Judge Edward J. Quin- 
lan in Hartford's Superior Court and 
told the bench, for the second time 
in two weeks, that his scheduled di- 
vorce suit could be removed from the 
docket—the  bickering couple had 
reconciled. This was the 12th recon- 
ciliation brought about by Freedman 
in 1946. 

“We do not award bronze medals 
in this court," Judge Quinlan told the 
lawyer, "but you are certainly to be 
commended." 

The judge's comment was gratify- 
ing, Freedman admitted, but it could 
not compare to the glow of satisfac- 
tion he receives from the simple 
knowledge that he has brought two 
people out of the terrifying wilder- 
ness that is marital discord. 

"It is easy to procure a divorce 
for a client," he said. “It is extremely 
hard to lead that same client in the 
other direction—back to the mate he 
or she has left. When I am able to 
do it—and I do not even try it unless 
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I am sure it is worth the battle—I 
get a genuine spiritual uplift. ‘Here,’ 
I think, ‘I have done something. I 
have gone beyond the legal require- 
ments and entered the realm of the 
heart. I have patched two hearts, 
much as a sürgeon would, so that 
they will beat evenly again. " 

What Freedman does, he believes, 
can be done by any lawyer. The vast 
majority of divorces, he says, are not 
sincerely wanted by the principals 
concerned. Bitterness апа hatred 
have been built up through misunder- 
standings, he points out, until an 
impasse has been reached. 

“Often a couple yearns for some- 
one or something to tear away the 
bars that have come between them," 
he says, "but stubbornness and pride 
won't let them look for a mediator. 
So they wind up at their respective 
lawyers, spouting charges, and it's 


all over. It could have been otherwise: 


“А young husband came to see 
me. He had been married 13 years. 
His wife had brought suit, demand- 
ing property rights. The husband 
wanted to fight the case. I tested 
him to see if he stil loved the 
wife. He didn't know it, but he told 
me in many, many ways that he did 
and I had a hunch she felt the same 
way. I got the wife and her lawyer 
to confer with me and the husband 
in my office. 

“Well, you shoud have seen them. 
The husband glared at the wife and 
she glared at him. I have never seen 
such outward bitterness. After ten 
minutes of futile conversation the 
other lawyer got up and told his 
client: ‘Let’s go. It’s plain we can 
do nothing here!’ ‘Young fellow,’ I 
told him, ‘sit down! We've just begun 
to talk" 

"The session lasted four hours. 
I made the wife lay all her com- 
plaints on the table, then I had the 
husband speak his mind. I told the 
wife she was too busy thinking of 
property rights to appreciate her hus- 
band and children. I told her to give 
up her job and get along at home 
on her husband's salary. I told my 
client to pay more attention to his 
wife and take her out once in a while. 
When they left they were both on 
the verge of tears but still bitter. 

“The next day the wife came back 


Attorney Joseph M. Freedman, Hartford's Marriage-mender, Poses With Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Scallion, 
Gordon, Jr., and Little Virginia, a Family He Kept Together When the Divorce Problem Arose. 


alone. 'I couldn't sleep all night, 
she said. ‘You were right. I've been 
greedy. I still love him. If he'll meet 
me halfway, I'll go back.'. You should 
see that happy couple today..." 

Freedman makes his divorce 
clients come back week after week 
and repeat their grievances. , He is 
looking for the inadvertent word of 
praise that. will drop in again and 
again among the torrent of com- 
plaint. - e 

“When they say something good 
about the other party then I know 
there's a basis for my efforts." 

One of the errors warring couples 
make, said Freedman, is to turn im- 
mediately to their parents for advice. 
*Naturally, the parents are biaséd," 
he explained. "Instead of straighten- 
ing things out they just take sides 
and increase the friction. Stay clear 
of parents if you've got domestic 
trouble. If you can't work it out 
yourself, go to an impartial mediator." 

He does not believe all broken 
marriages are salvageable, but those 
that are not are far in the minority. 
Couples who have managed to live 
together for a few years without too 
much friction can manage it through- 
out life. It is a hopeless union in- 
deed, he thinks, where children can- 
not, by their very presence and ob- 
vious need of united support, iron 
out difficulties. 

Youngsters of today, he declares, 
are more likely to hop into marriage 
without due thought than they were 
30 years ago. They're faster moving, 
more impetuous and more indepen- 
dent. Too, the opportunity to wed 
is greater because parents don't 
supervise them as rigidly as for- 
merly. 

Perhaps a few Freedmans might 
change the picture in Calumet City 
and Chicago Heights, suburbs of Chi- 
cago, where an investigation of the 
divorce situation is going on. There 
the courts, open two nights a week 
to accommodate those seeking quick 
and easy divorces, granted 2000 de- 
crees in 1946. This windfall in domes 
tie strife netted Chris. D. Gregory. 
clerk of the Chicago Heights court, 
a neat $30,000 for the 12 months 
...his fee is $15 per divorce. 
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Yes, walnuts are just as good 
in spring as in fall or winter! 


For extra flavor—added nourishment—new interest 
—dress up'spring meals with walnuts! 


Flavor? Plenty of it—that rich, full flavor that gives 

new taste appeal to almost any dish—from breakfast 

muffins, through luncheon salads, to vegetable loaves 
. or desserts at dinner time! 


Nourishment? Those fresh, sweet Diamond Walnut 
kernels are packed with protein, minerals, energy oils 
and vitamins. They add substantial, satisfying food 
value so many Lenten menus need! 


Interest? Just try to keep your mouth from watering 
when those golden kernels decorate a cake, or top a 
salad. Your eyes enjoy their promise even before you 
taste their crisp, delightful goodness! 


But remember one thing—for extra sparkle, use 
Diamond Walnuts. That little Diamond on each shell 
means plump, tender kernels inside— more usable 
kernels per pound—full value, every time. 
Insist on Diamonds! 


For better dishes—WALNUTS 
—for better walnuts —"DIAMONDS" 


Try Diamond Apples....a sparkling salad 


2 cups water 
1 cup sugar 
У, cup cinnamon 
red hot candies 
4 red apples 
3 oz. pkg. cream cheese 
1 tsp. mayonnaise 
И, cup chopped 
Diamond Walnuts 
Diamond Walnut halves 


2 ра 


DIAMOND 
WALNU 


/ j /7. 


TS 


4, 


Something different in March fare—this bright salad with tempting Diamond 
Walnuts! Make syrup of water, sugar and cinnamon candy. Then peel and core 
apples. Place in slowly boiling syrup and cook until just tender, turning gently 
several times to insure uniform color. Chill thoroughly. Fill centers with mixture 
of cream cheese, mayonnaise and chopped walnuts. Тор with plump, golden 
walnut halves. (Diamonds all, of course. Branded Diamonds really make the 
difference—in looks and flavor!) Serve with olives and walnut-coated cream’ 
cheese balls, as shown. Serves 4. 


Pack lunchboxes with food value) 
too! Toss in a few Diamond Walnuts' 
—or make the sandwiches with! 
walnut bread—for the energy hard-! 
playing children and hard-working 
husbands need. 


Illustrated by 
CARL MUELLER 


By Frank Langrock 

OWDERED EGGS and powdered milk, 
whipped up into frothy protein-rich egg- 
nogs, much like the ones that grand- 
mother used to prescribe, are now being 
used in hospital diets for cutting by а 
third the long periods of convalescence 
after operations or severe illnesses. 

In addition, this simple “mix” is daily per- 
forming lifesaving roles in the treatment of bad 
burns and in giving surgery subjects that extra 
bit of stamina they need before an operation. 

It was Dr. Herbert C. Pollack, chief of the 
Diabetic Service, of the Mount Sinai Hospital in 
New York City, who rediscovered the potentiali- 
ties of the egg-nog while he was in the military 
service in Europe during the war. Now in use 
at the hospital as the sole diet in the first few 
days after an operation, it has cut days and weeks 
off the periods of convalescence. 

Disease, burn, injury, with or without bleeding 
wounds, make very heavy demand upon the pro- 
teins, which are the building material of blood 
and tissues. The proteins have to be increased 
in the patient's diet, for it is out of these food- 
stuffs that the body prepares its own proteins for 
repairing itself. 

One would have to eat and thoroughly assimi- 
late three to four pounds of meat, cheese and 
eggs — protein-rich foods — so that one-half to 
three-quarters of protein is obtained and used by 
the body for building itself up. А great deal of 
protein is wasted within the patient's body. But 
eating so much food is seldom possible for.a 
sick and run-down person. 

Even in fluid form, such as fresh milk and 
eggs, assimiliation is difficult. In.cases of mal- 
nutrition, drinking of too much water increases 
“edema,” waterlogging of the tissues. How can 
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easily digestible fluid protein be given? 
The new egg-nog answers the purpose. 


It is 
made from dry powdered eggs and powdered 
milk (dried, sprayed), mixed with a small amount 


of water. In the dry form, milk is seven times 
as nutritious as fresh milk of the same bulk, and 
powdered eggs four to five times as nutritious 
as fresh eggs. 

The relative proportions of the two powders 
are not fixed, amd are varied according to the 
daily needs of.a particular patient. 

Any kind of flavor might be added—extract of 
coffee, chocolate, vanilla, strawberry or any other 
fruit syrup, and cooking sherry, brandy or some 
other innocent substance to increase palatability. 

Such egg-nog diet had a “miraculous effect” 
on Joseph Shaub, a patient in a New York City 
hospital, who was in a pretty bad condition. 

An examination at the hospital revealed that 
he was suffering from an intestinal obstruction 
and needed an operation at once. But Shaub 
was in no condition for surgery. He had to be 
“built” up first to withstand the shock. 

Fed on a diet that consisted almost solely of 
the new egg-nogs, Shaub's protein-starved cells 
responded almost at once. He began to gain 
weight and in a week was ready for the operation. 
It was successfully performed and the same diet 
continued for the first few days of convalescence. 
In ten days, Shaub was a well man. 

The diet had not only played a deciding role 
in saving Shaub's life, but the doctors conserva- 
tively estimate that it had pared at least five 
days off the boring bed-rest peried. 

The powdered egg-nog first proved its worth 
on a large scale during the war when it was used 
to nurse the half-starved G. І war prisoners 
back to health. Over 92,000 soldiers, whose 


It's Made With Powdered 
Eggs and Powdered Milk, 
Much Like the Ones Grandma 
Used to Beat Up in Her 
Kitchen, But It Has Important 
Medical Qualities Grandma 
Never Dreamed Of. 


weakened and delicate stomachs could not take 
the regular diet, sipped a quart of the liquid a 
day. Those that didn’t have the strength to sip 
were spoon-fed. Out of this number, all but 
eight survived. - 

In contrast, some 4,000 men who were shipped 
back to the United States without the benefit of 
the new diet were not so fortunate. Many of 
them died on the way. 

Doctors have found the egg-nog an invaluable 
аНу in treating the victims of bad burns. Oddly 
enough, it is often not the burn itself that may 
prove fatal but the tremendous loss of blood 
plasma that oozes through the denuded areas. 
This. plasma consists largely of protein materials. 
In some patients, according to Dr. Pollack, a 
patient may lose as much as 18 pounds of this 
vital fluid. In order to save his life these losses 
must be made up. 

The customary treatment is to administer 
transfusions of whole blood or blood plasma. 
Now, however, in addition to the transfusions, 
the victim is given all the protein-rich egg-nog 
that he can take. 'The losses are made up much 
more quickly and the recovery is speeded. 

While the high protein liquid diet is playing 
an important part in the treatment of other ail- 
ments, like peptic ulcers and stomach cancer, 
Dr. Pollack is more concerned with its role in 
developing a more aggressive attitude on the part 
of medicine toward the convalescent period. This 
all-important time is too often neglected. The 
old story that the operation was successful but 
the patient died has been in many cases need- 
lessly true. Loss of proteins, particularly from 
the heart muscle, might be the explanation. ` 

The old practice of tenderizing meat with 
papaya juice anticipated the modern development 
of predigested meat, eggs and cheese called 
"protein hydrolysates.” In cases where the pa- 
tient is too ill to digest even the simplest foods, 
the hydrolysates are fed to him either through 
the mouth or directly into the blood stream, as 
was published из a previous American Weekly 
story on "liquid beefsteak." . 
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"My Beauty Facials bring quick 


А product of Lever Brothers Company 


dem и 
new Loveliness, says this famous star 


Here’s the gentle Active-lather care June Allyson uses: 
Smooth Lux Toilet Soap’s rich fragrant lather well into 
your skin. Rinse with warm water, then splash on cold. 
With a soft towel pat gently to dry. Now skin is softer, 
smoother, takes on fresh new loveliness! 


Go want skin that’s lovely’ 

to look at—thrilling to touch. 4 
Hollywood's beauty facials will help 
you to have it! Try this gentle care. 


Don't let neglect cheat you of Romance. Charming 
June Allyson tells you how to make skin more appealing. 
You can be lovelier tonight! 


In recent tests of Lux Toilet Soap facials by skin specialists, 


9 out of 10 Screen Stars actually 3 out of 4 complexions improved in a short time. 
use Lux Toilet Soap. “yr ZZ zz Lovelier/ 
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By Jack Redding 


НО will be America’s next First Lady of 

the Turf? Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane, 

heiress to automobile millions, or 
Elizabeth Arden Graham, who made her fortune 
in cosmetics? 

One of these two great sportswomen probably 
will assume the late Mrs. Payne Whitney’s mantle, 
after a photo-finish, although racing luck may 
decide otherwise. 

Each contender has experienced bad racing 
luck in the past and each has shown that she 
“trains well under the whip,” racing’s phrase for 
courage in adversity. 

Yet racing luck is fickle and the big money 
horse that would cinch the title may turn up 
elsewhere than in Mrs, Graham’s Maine Chance 
Farm barns or Mrs. Sloane’s Brookmeade Farm 
stables. Mrs. Barclay Douglas; for instance, might 
win the laurels with one of the colts in her Mill 
River stable, or Mrs. John D. Hertz might come 
up with another Count Fleet. 

In the language of the bookmakers, however, 
Mrs. Graham -and Mrs. Sloane are “even money 
and take your choice.” 

Recognition is hard won at the top of racing. 
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THE GREAT RACING 
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"Madame Mudpack" Visits Her Barns Daily, Is Said to Have 
Ordered Beauty Cream Treatment for an Ailing Horse. 


Mrs. Sloane, who is now looked upon as one of. 
the bulwarks of the American turf, was for years 
rated an “upstart claimant”? to succeed Mrs. 
Whitney. Now, many of the socialites who hang 
on the fringes of the racing world take the same 
attitude toward Mrs. Graham’s position in the 
Sport of Kings—and Queens. Their claim is that 
Mrs. Graham races for advertising purposes, to 
boost her beauty preparations. 

* Oddly enough the racing careers of these rivals 
for the honor of being racing's Queenpin have 
many parallels. After racing in a small way for 
some years, Mrs. Sloane appeared in the big 
money in 1932. In 1934 she led the list of money 
winners with a total of $251,138, the first of her 
sex to do so since Queen Anne of England. 

This success was achieved on the flying heels 
of a string of famous horses, including Cavalcade, 
one of the great stretch runners of all time and 
winner of the Kentucky Derby; High Quest, who 
beat Cavalcade in the Preakness; Psychic Bid and 
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Special Agent, classy juveniles who took a share 
of the stake purses, and Okapi, a handicap star. 
The following year Cavalcade broke down; 
High Quest failed to. regain his three-year-old 
form after a fall and Okapi did not fulfill his 
promise. The Brookmeade colors were flying low. 
Similarly Mrs. Graham has been alternately 
blessed by fortune and dogged by disaster. She, 
too, raced in a small way with her Mr. Night- 
ingale stable before she began to spend heavily 
for horse flesh. In 1945, her stable, renamed 
Maine Chance Farm, led the list of money winners 
with a phenomenal $589,170 in purses, only a 
paltry $12,490 less than Warren Wright's Calumet 
Stables 1944 record of $601,660. + 
Lord Boswell, Knockdown, Beaugay, Star Pilot, 
Perfect Bahram and Colony Boy headed up her 
racing string. In 1945 Star Pilot was chosen the 
year’s leading juvenile colt and Beaugay was the 
champion filly. Lord Boswell, paired with Knock- 
down as an entry, was established as winter book 
favorite for the Kentucky Derby. 
Knockdown won the Santa Anita Derby in 
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California. Then Fortune ceased to smile. Boswell 
and the other great Maine Chance Farm stake 
horses failed to win a single important stake. In 
May a disastrous fire at Arlington Park swept the 
Maine Chance barns and destroyed 23 juveniles. 
The loss was a terrible blow to Mrs. Graham, but 
just as Mrs, Sloane refused to be defeated by her 
long run of bad luck, Mrs. Graham was undaunted 
by misfortune. 

At present she has two fine horses, Jet Pilot 
and Night Life, who will bear watching as con- 
tenders for the three-year-old championship and 
many others just a notch below these in class. 


HAT neither Mrs. Graham nor Mrs. Sloane is 

content to rest on her racing stables as now 
"constituted was proved at the Keeneland, Ky., 
yearling sales last summer. For the third year 
Mrs. Graham established herself as "leading 
buyer" by paying $229,500 for seven fine yearlings. 

Mrs. Sloane was close behind for the third 
time, buying ten head for her Brookmeade Farm, 
at a total of $203,400. Among Mrs. Graham's pur- 
chases were a filly by War Admiral for which she 
paid $54,000 and a colt by Coldstream which cost 
her $50,000. 

While Mrs. Sloane and Mrs. Graham were 
most spectacular, Mrs. Douglas was also expand- 
ing her stable. She bought five yearlings for 
$106,200, one of them a daughter of Whirlaway 
at $30,000. In addition she, in partnership with 
Mrs. Edward Gerry, paid $40,000 for a full 
brother to Mrs. Graham’s Jet Pilot. ` 

In the last few years, Mrs. Douglas has ad- 
vanced international racing by importing Argen- 
tine racers. Her leading horse is the handicap 
star, Miss Grillo, from below the Equator. 

АП three contenders for the title of First Lady 
of the Turf love horses. 

Mrs. Sloane's interest is not confined to the 
racing strip. Ever since her stable was organized 
with one horse some 25 years ago, she has super- 
intended every branch of thoroughbred activity 
at Brookmeade. 

“Га always liked horses," says Mrs. Sloane, an 
attractive dark-haired woman, easy and humor- 
ous in her manner. "I don't ride, but horses in- 
terested me. I thought it would be amusing to 
own one and have it run for me. I picked up a 
horse named Sky Зсгарег 2d, and he made те 
a fan for life by winning his first important start 
—the Manly Steeplechase in Maryland." 

Mrs. Sloane bets on horses but never large 
sums. “The interesting thing," she said, “is not 
to win money but to beat the game. I never bet 
on races in which my -horses run." 

Mrs. Graham has the same rule. 

-When you consider the relationship of the 
entry fee to the purse for the Kentucky Derby, 
$525 to $100,000, you understand why. Where 
could a better get odds like that? 

Although Mrs. Graham pays the highest prices 
for horses and men to train them, she doesn’t 
waste money on sentimentalities. 

In Kentucky Mrs. Graham's big buying pro- 
gram excited interest and, horse trading being 
what it has always been, the “hardboots” hoped 
to gain by her inexperience. However, they found 
that “Madame Mudpack,” as they nicknamed her, 
protected herself at all times and especially in 
the clinch. One trader mourned: 

“No one can tell how Hirsch Jacobs gets so 
many winners, but he does. Mrs. Graham can’t 
tell you how she knows horse values—but she 
does.” 

Her love for horses may give her a sixth 
sense. A former trainer told of Mrs. Graham's 
daily visit to the barns. . 


HIC HE'LL stand there watching the horses work, 
then she'll call a horse by name and the ani- 
mal will break his neck trying to get to her. They 
love her and I guess that proves she loves them." 
The horses of the Maine Chance Stable have 
no home—the nearest thing to a geographical 
base is Leslie Combs II Spendthrift Farm in Ken- 
tucky where Mrs. Graham keeps her breeding 
stock. Her magnificent 2,000-acre estate in Maine 
has no racing stables. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Sloane's Brookmeade 
Farm is an imposing establishment at Upperville, 
Va.; and, in addition, she maintains winter quar- 
ters for her horses at Aiken, S. C. 

No really great horsewoman can claim the 
title of First Lady of the Turf without admitting 
a few mistakes. Mrs. Sloane's big boner was sell- 
ing Market Wise for a pittance. The new owner 
won stake race after stake race with him. 

Up to three minutes before the finish of last 
year's. Santa Anita Derby, Mrs. Graham соп- 
sidered Knockdown a "cheap" horse. Knockdown 
won and dropped $100,000 in her pocketbook. 

Some of racing's persistent legends concern 
Mrs. Graham's foibles. She doesn't believe in 
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horses wearing blinkers; jockeys are not allowed 
to use the whip on Maine Chance entries; it was 
reported that she ordered a beauty cream used 
on an ailing horse. 

Once last year a reporter loitered near Lord 
Boswell's stall for over an hour while Mrs. Gra- 
ham had a stable hand do and re-do the braids in 
Lord Boswell’s tail. The reporter hoped she would 
lose patience and give Lord Boswell his coiffure 
with her own competent hands. 

Her hatred of the whip has cost the stable 
cash. According to one racing critic, Lord Bos- 
well lost the Derby because Jockey Eddie Arcaro 
was not allowed to hustle the horse away from 
the post with a touch of the whip. Then, the 
story goes, Arcaro begged out of his engagement 
to ride in the Preakness, feeling that Lord Bos- 
well could never win under a hand ride alone. 

Last year in California, Mrs. Graham visited 
the paddock where one of her horses was being 
readied for the post. The animal was a 3-0-5 
favorite in a five-horse гасе. „Лев. Graham told 
the Maine Chance contract rider, Jockey Kirk- 
land: 

"Don't whip my little darling!” 

Kirkland agreed, inwardly intending to beat 
her “little darling" from start to finish because 
the horse was a notorious loafer which would not 
run unless goaded. Mrs. Graham stood placidly 
by while Kirkland mounted. Then she called to 
him sweetly, “Mr. Kirkland, give your- whip to 
Mr. Smith, please.” 

Without urging, the horse ran a solid fifth. 

Mrs. Graham has demonstrated that she will 
not let her trainers down no matter how she may 
drive them personally. 

Trainer Tom Smith was suspended in 1945 
on a charge of doping a horse. It was proved, to 


Elizabeth Arden Graham 
—She Told Jockey Kirk- 
land Not to Whip "My 
Little Darling." He Didn't. 
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the satisfaction of racing fans -at least, that 
ephedrine was given for the horse's head cold 
rather than to “hop up" the animal to win the 
race. Despite Smith's apparent innocence, the 
suspension stood. Mrs. Graham backed him in 
every way in his effort to clear his name. 

*Hardboots" admire loyalty. One of them said: 

“Mrs. Graham's all right. If she thought 
Smith was doping horses, she'd fire him in а 
minute. She's convinced Smith is being perse- 
cuted because he won too many races." 

This year Smith was reinstated in California. 

Mrs. Graham has been much in the public 
print, whereas Mrs. Sloane has the reputation of 
being publicity shy. But if Mrs. Sloane doesn't 
Seek personal publicity, she certainly doesn't shun 
it for her race horses. No royal procession ever 
rivalled the fanfare attending the trip Cavalcade 
made to Chicago for the Arlington Classic. He 
rode in a special horse car attached to the 
Twentieth Century Limited! 

There was a time when newspaper racing 
writers referred to Mrs. Sloane as the “Crown 
Princess" of racing. It was a meaningless phrase, 
used to get around the self.evident fact that Mrs. 
Whitney had a double hammerlock on the title 
of "First Lady." 'Today, if Mrs. Sloane should 
become First Lady of the Turf, it would be a 
reward for the years in which she has contributed 
handsomely to the cause of racing. 

There is one thing that racing fans will attest 
as to' these leading sportswomen: 

You can be sure they'l run an honest race 
every time they start! 

There is no higher praise! 


Other stories of the Great Racing Gamble will 
appear in early issues. 
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PRESTO COOKERS are made 
in two models: MODEL '40' 
{illustrated Jis cast from special, 
extra durable, finest quolity 
Simalloy. MODEL ‘60° is press- 
ed from exira heavy, finest 
quality aluminum. PRICE, either 
model $13.50 (Western Zone 
$13.95) 


COPYRIGHT 1947 N.P.C.CO. 


Я COOKERS are sold wherever quality housewares are available. 


Remember, all pressure saucepans are not PRESTO COOKERS! 
Be sure to look for this name-plate on the cover when you buy... 


NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY, General Offices and Factory : Eau Claire, Wis. 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Pressure Cookers and Canners 
Branch Factories: Menomonie, Wis., Los Angeles, Calif., Wallaceburg, Ont., Canada 


With the extremely clever indicator-weight, clearly 
showing 5, 10 and 15 pounds pressure, you can use 
your Presto COOKER for safe canning as well as hi- 
speed cooking. No jiggling ...no listening . . . no 
loss of food juices due to escaping steam. The PRESTO 
indicator-weight is positive. 


Unexcetled for quality, mechanical per- 
fection, simplicity of operation and 
beauty of design, PRESTO COOKERS are 
the crowning achievement of almost 30 
years of pressure cooker manufacturing 
ехрег:епсе and leadership. 


PRESTO Cooked foods provide more nour- 
ishment for the entire family, because hi- 
speed, sealed-in Presto Cooking retains 
more of the vitamins and minerals, colors 
and flavors with which nature endows the 
10043 of farm, garden and orchard. 
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All foods are cooked with amazing speed in a PRESTO. For examp!^, 
after proper temperature is reached, PRESTO Cooking time for 
asparagus, peas, spinach, is only 1 to 2 minutes. Stewed chicken 
is a taste delight in 20 minutes. A 4-pound pot roast is deliciouslv 
tender in 35 minutes. Even soups and desserts are ready to serve 
—not in hours, but in mere minutes. 


This most modern cooking method 
is highly economical. Because it 
is so speedy, it saves cooking fuel 
cost. It means cooler, cleaner 
kitchens. It saves you time, 
temper and energy. 


PRESTO COOKERS are so easy to use, so easy to clean... Only 
PnEsTO has the patented Homec Seal. Just place the cover ор tue 
cooker, then bring the handles together, and you're all set to perform 
cooking wonders you.never thought were possible. No springs and 
gadgets to get out of order. The Homec Seal is simplicity itself! 
With a PRESTO, even beginners become expert cooks. 


GIVEN! With your Presto COOKER, you will 
receive, at no extra cost, a highly colorfu! 128 
page book of recipes, time tables, and easy-to- 
follow instructions . . . a valuable manual on 
Presto Cooking and Pressure Canning. 
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By Robert M. Maclver, Ph.D., Litt. D. 


Chairman, Department of Sociology, 
Columbia University 

'HERE must be religion, but no one can wholly 

find it. 

always calls to deep. There are those who 
in the name of science conceive the cosmos as a 
mechanism, and life as one of its chance mani- 
festations. There are those who find a religion in 
materialism, though they have no conception of 
what “matter” was. 

To me materialism appears one of the more 
truculent dogmas, without insight and grossly 
lacking in imagination. Indeed the lack of 
imagination is more grievous in the substitute 
religions than in the historical ones. The adher- 
ents of the former cannot raise their imagination 
to the miracle of life that breathes in themselves. 

Their minds were that much less expert than 
their bodies. When they explained the astound- 
ing range of organic being by a neat doctrine of 
chance selection they unwittingly made chance a 
God as great as any the mind of man has con- 
ceived. It was indeed a miraculous universe in 
which chance had the.chance to work miracles. 

My religion has no answer to many of my 
questions. It does not tell me what immortality 
means, as imputed to personal existence, what it 
could mean or whether it has any meaning. It 

- tells me that only what has been from the first 
is immortal, but what was first and in what man- 
ner of being is beyond our grasp. Ittells me that 
everything belongs forever with all things, but 
how it belongs and will belong I can't comprehend. 

My religion follows for its comfort another 
road. Religion is the quest of the universal, 
bringing the individual the uplifting sense of 
a great communion. It appeared to me that 
many sought communion too far from home— 
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There must be religion, for deep , 
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and missed its message. Our intelligence reveals 
to us the unity of the cosmos but unless we feel 
it in our hearts it is not religion. 

What.we have in common with all, what we 
share and do not diminish by sharing, the com- 
mon pulse, the common life, the common destiny, 
holds what is richest and deepest in ourselves, and 
in the sympathetic understanding of it lies first 
whatever of divinity we can attain. 

Religion seeks the universal, and I found the 
enemy of religion, the first denial of the universal 
that leads to all other denials, in the wrathful 
divisions we set up between man and man, be- 
tween nation and nation. 

I found the enemy of religion the false Spirit 
of Denial, in the rejection of humanity, the repu- 
diation of the common good, the proud domination 
that scorns the equal humanity of other men. 
Unless we first accept the union that is nearer to 
us we shall vainly seek the universal that lies 
beyond; what we call religion becomes a mockery. 

The theologian was right in finding evil only 
in the heart of man, but often wrong in his inter- 
pretation of that evil There is harm in nature 


but evil only in man, because he alone can deny 


the universal he must seek. 

The source of evil lies not in death, not in 
destruction, not in folly, not in waste, not in what 
the theologian often called sin, but in the separa- 
tion of my good from yours, of our good from 
theirs, in the malevolence that springs from the 
false separation of good from good. 

When I was a boy a stone was to me a stone, 
and that was a bit of worndown rock that could 
be kicked about or thrown at things. And earth 
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Since only the ignorant believe | 
that a knowledge of science induces 
atheism, The American Weekly is pre- 
senting the views of the world's lead- 
ers in scientific thought. R. M. Mac- 
Iver, professor of sociology at Colum- 
bia University, author of the new book, 
“The Web of Government," and an au- 
thority on the science of social insti- 
tutions, writes today. | 


was earth, and that was an inert crumbly stuff in 
which things crawled and grew. Everything was 
what it was. Things were just what our sense 
said they were. 

I learned in time that the stone had a strange 
history over millions of years. I learned that 
mighty forces had formed and baked it and buried 
it and smoothed it. Then I learned that the dead 
stone was composed of infinitesimal atoms. 

I learned that the inconceivably small atom 
was itself a system and that its constituents 
whirled in their orbits with incredible swiftness. 

In short, everything turned out to be more 
and more different from what it seemed to be. 
It was our ignorance that called things common 
and ordinary, for they are strange and wonderful, 

What was true of inanimate nature was true, 
still more unfathomably true, of living nature. 
The minutest crawler was a creation of art of 
which we could not even dimly comprehend. 
Among other remarkable powers it had a power 
of reproducing its kind. 

And through all these things stretched end- 
lessly a new chain of the actuality and the poten- 
tiality of being. At the head of the organic scale 
stood man, and as a poet of Greece had said: 
“Many are the strange and wonderful things, but 
none more strange and wonderful than man." 

What has all this to do with religion? It cer- 
tainly has a lot to do with mine. But let me first 
draw a moral or two. One is that in learning 
about things we never learn the causes of things. 
We learn more about things, and the things 
change amazingly as we learn, but we never learn 
to explain their being. E 

We discover the atom and it becomes another 
form of energy. But what is energy? And if 
some day energy: turns out to be something else 
again we are no nearer explaining it than before. 

A 17th century thinker, Sir Thomas Browne, 
said he loved to pursue his thoughts to a point 
where he had to stop and cry: “Oh the far 
heights!” That is about all we can do. The won- 
der is in us and encompasses us and liés forever 
beyond—and knowing no name for it we cal it 
God. 
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"Don Quixote No. 1" by Wil- 
liam Gropper Won the $500 * 
Third Prize in the Recent 
Carnegie Institute 
Exhibition. 


This is the last 
made by Albert 
Sterner, distinguished painter, who 
passed away not long ago at the 
age of 83. Mr. Sterner’s paintings 
hang in the most significant col- 
lections in America and he never 
stopped his crusade for the funda- 
mental principles of art. The Amer- 
ican Weekly reprints his remarks 
through the courtesy of The Агё 
Digest and we leave it to the read- 
er to decide, after comparing 
Gainsborough's masterpiece “Blue 
Boy" with three 1946 Carnegie In- 
stitute Exhibition prize winners, 
whether modern art is .decadent 
or not. 


"Gear," the Near-Abstraction Harbor 
and Dock Scene by Karl Knaths, Wes 
Awarded tie $1,000 FirstPrize, Thereby 
Making Artist Knaths America's Out- 
standing Painter —in the Opinion of 
the Carnegie Jury. 


“Welcome Home," by Jack Levine, Shows a Portly Two-Star General Being Wined and 


Dined by Several Dead - Pan Fellow Townsmen. 
Place and an Award of $700. 
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It Won Second 
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By Albert Sterner 


F playwrights wrote or actors spoke their lines 
in the obscure, unintelligible manner in which 
most so-called modern artists present their 

vague and hopelessly unformed ideas, audiences 
would not stay for a moment. in the theatre. 

The man, then, who thinks he can paint if he 
tries and bungles something on canvas should no 
more be tolerated by the public than the mumbling 
actor or the artless violin tyro... 

But it has become the fashion today to extol 
the lack of inevitable principles in all the arts. 

It is decreed, that significant subject matter is 
of little account, that an intrinsic beauty of paint 
on a canvas (there are many kinds) is of no 
importance, that unlimited distortions are the 
privilege of the painter or sculptor, that drawing, 
as it has been known through the ages, is useless, : 
that color values build form, that masterly com- 
position is negligible, that only self-expression— 
the peculiar and particular idiosyncrasy of the 
artist—is important. 

It is well to note that self-expression is inevit- 
able in every one of us; but that very few have 
much to express. 

In all times, there have been a few great inno- 
vators, but there are tricksters and charlatans 
often abetted and aided by weak, rich amateurs. 

A mass of this so-called Modern Art, dished 
out in countless exhibitions through our land, is 
gulped down by novelty seekers, fashion-mongers, 
and the bewildered public. 

If the artist chooses, tongue in cheek, to use 
а horse's tail for the head of a human Боду, he 
will probably make the front page and be dis- 
played in the more fashionable of our museums. 
But you and I may still have our opinion... 


Painted т London т 
the 18th Century, 
Gainsborough's "Blue 
Boy" Has Withstood 
the Test of Time, and 
Ranks as One of the 
World's Greatest 
Masterpieces. 
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DELICATE brain operation re- 
$ cently changed an apparently 
incorrigible criminal—a 28- 
year-old mentally unbalanced woman 
—into a rational, decent person. 
This reformation by surgery, in a 
case in which punishment in jails and 
treatment in asylums had totally 
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failed, marks an advance in medicine. 
Its importance will.be truly great if 
the apparently beneficial effects turn 
out to be not temporary, but lasting. 

The operation is called “prefrontal 
lobotomy," and the patient is referred 
to as “Case 1,000.” 

She was treated at the Wayne 
County General Hospital, Eloise, 
Mich., and her case has just been 
reported to the Michigan Society of 
Neurology and Psychiatry. 

According to Dr. Louis S. Lip- 
schutz, clinical director, and Dr. T. K. 
Gruber, superintendent of the hos- 
pital, the woman was picked up by 
the Detroit police and was sent to the 
hospital as a “criminal mental case.” 

Dr. R. M. Jennings, of the hospital 
staff, has summed up her career as 
follows: She stole at the age of four 
years, for no apparent reason, and 
began shoplifting and other delin- 
quencies at the age of nine, when the 
police began to investigate and record 
her activities. She was locked up until 
she was 12; then institutionalized 
again at 15 for setting three fires. 

At 17 she was sentenced as a 
criminal for the first time; at 21 she 
escaped from jail and ran away with 
a murderer. She became a drug 
addict and drug peddler. She smug- 
gled hacksaw blades and drugs into 
jails. She was arrested 14 times. 

She once felt triumphant when 
she had wheedled $200 in bills from a 
man and had torn them up and 
thrown them away. In the hospital 
She attacked patients, lied and col- 
lected matches to set fires. 

With both her own and her fam- 
ily's consent, Dr. Aage Nielssen per- 
formed  prefrontal lobotomy with 
local anesthesia. ` 

The woman sang during the op- 
eration and lost her sense of tone 
only when actual brain cutting oc- 
curred. She was the 1,000th known 
case of such an operation in this 
country. The method was originated 
by Drs. Egas Moniz and Almeida 
Lima, of Lisbon, in 1935. It was fur- 
ther improved by Drs. Walter Freed- 
man and James W. Watts, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who performed the first 
lobotomy in this country in 1936. 

Recently, this operation was per- 
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The Young 
Woman Wheedled 
$200 From a Man, 

Then Tore the 
Bills Into Bits and 
Threw Them 
Away. 


formed on 15 insane persons, at the 
Spring Grove State Hospital, Mary- 
land, and seven of them had become 
ѕо well that they were released. 

But the Wayne County case is the 
first one, as far as can be learned, 
for the deliberate purpose of reform- 
ing a law violator. 

The hospital physicians reported 
that one month after the operation 
the patient said she no longer felt the 
urge to commit criminal acts. 

"She is more relaxed," the report 
said. "In contrast to her previous de- 
fiant attitude, she shows genuine em- 
barrassment about her past conduct." 

Will this change for the better 
endure? 
observe this case for years, to deter- 
mine how far-reaching the effects of 
the operation can be in such a case. 
But how is the change produced? 

In this operation the surgeon 
partly severs the bundle of white 
nerve cells’ fibers ог “axones” that 
connect the prefrontal lobe (the front 
part of the forehead brain area) and 


Scientists will continue to. 


the thalamus, the chamber behind it. 
This means that the connection (the 
brain's wires) between the seat of 
thought and intelligence and the seat 
of sensations and emotional reactions 
is partially destroyed. 

As the result of surgery, certain 
cel] units of the thalamus (the emo- 
tional area) wither, but no damage 
occurs in the intelligence center. 

Thus, the emotional upheavals of 
the person are reduced. Dr. Freed- 
man explains this as follows: 

“The partial separation of the (pre- 
frontal) lobes from the rest of the 
brain results in the reduction of dis- 
agreeable self - consciousness. The 
emotional nucleus of the psychosis 
(center of insanity) is removed, the 
sting of the disorder is drawn.” 

What happens inside the brain’s 
cells, or tiny, living “electrical bat- 
teries” and their fibers (connecting 
wires), is as yet insufficiently known. 
But there is no doubt that the in- 
tensities of thoughts and emotions, 
and their effects on each other, are 
altered by the operation. 

It may be said that the upper, 
forward part of the brain (frontal 
and prefrontal lobes) carries out the 
processes of learning, planning, form- 
ing mental pictures, reasoning and 
controlling muscular actions, The 
lower, primitive brain (thalamus and 


other parts) develop emotional reac- 
tions, such as of fear, rage, pain, 
pleasure, fight. 

One may well assume that in 
“Case 1,000” the emotional brain area 
dominated the upper brain. That is, 
signals of fear and rage and fight 
from the thalamus went up and dom- 
inated and dictated to her muddled 
intelligence, to her mental picture of 
herself (ego, self - consciousness). 
What little of sociable, decent be- 
havior she might have learned was, 
thus, overpowered and distorted by 
her far more powerful emotional de- 
mands—to fight and destroy what- 
ever seemed to stand in her way. 

The emotion of fear, whether 
linked with rage or with impulse to 
escape and fly away, is mostly re- 
sponsible for mental conflicts, anxiety. 
It is thus concerned with neurotic 
and even insane activities. 
The fear of not being loved 
by one’s mother and father 
unhinges a child’s mind, and 
often destroys the balance 
of personality. Starting in 
early childhood, real or im- 
aginary neglect on the part 
of her parents might have 
made “Case 1,000” the crimi- 
nal she became. 

In persons of greater edu- 
cation, social training and 
highly developed conscience, the fear 
of doing something wrong can be- 
come such an obsession as to para- 
lyze normal action. Dominated by 
the urge to be morally and socially 
“perfect” the person thwarts healthy 
emotional reactions, and thus suffers 
from incapacitating anxiety and ten- 
sion. The brain operation, in such 
cases, liberates the emotional center 
from the tyranny of one's self-in- 
flated “moral vanity," one’s “idealized 
self.” 

After the operation the patient 
becomes like a little child, natural, 
spontaneous, unable to control 
laughter and tears. 

Unfortunately, in some cases, this 
loss of eontrol of the upper brain 
centers can give the repressed emo- 
tions.a chance to run wild, even to 
become dangerously violent and de- 
structive! Brain surgery of this kind 
alters the relationship between the 
feelings and the intelligence and 
the conscience systems. It can be 
good and it can be bad, and must be 
employed with care and only in suit- 
able cases. 
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An entirely new kind of flexible cap does the trick! 
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Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo !, Ohio 


By Watson Crews, Jr. 


VERY once in a while something 
E of unsuspected value turns up in 

Some unexpected place and then 
thousands of optimistic householders 
begin searching attics, cellars and 
storerooms for hidden wealth. 

Usually it'S a vain hunt, although 
experts say that millions of dollars 
worth of antiques, relics, stamps and 
art are gathering dust in the homes 
of Americans who consider them just 
trash. 

Walter Rechsteiner, a 26-year-old 
ex-GI of Union City, N. J., didn't think 
the document he had bought in Naples 
was trash. After all, he had traded a 
couple of cartons of cigarettes and a 
few good American dollars for it. 
But he had no idea of its true worth 
until it was examined by antiquarians 
at the New York Public Library and 
Cornell University. 

Then he learned that it was an 
original copy of "Africa," an epic 
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Who Knows? Maybe That Discarded 
Chair in the Attic Is a Dust- 
Covered Museum Piece. 


poem written by Francesco Petrarch 
in 1337 and responsible for his ap- 
pointment as Poet Laureate of Rome 
four years later. It belonged to the 
Trieste Library and had been stolen 
from a hiding place in Naples shortly 
before the end of the war. The Trieste 
Library wants it back and Rechsteiner 
says he may return it "after things 
in Italy have settled down." 

A painting that Frances Gardiner 
had in her attic was only a century 
or so younger than the Petrarch 
manuscript. She was having her por- 
trait painted and she happened to 
mention the crackled “Madonna and 
Child” that had once hung in the 
house her ancestors built on. Gardi- 
ner’s Island, off Long Island, in 1639. 
The artist decided to take. а look at 
it. At first he thought it was the work 
of Raphael. Later investigation deter- 


mined that it was more likely done 
by one of Raphael’s pupils, but was 
still almost priceless. 

When Mrs. William McClusky 
visited the Geauga Historical Museum 
at Burton, Ohio, she saw several 
paintings by Dr. Samuel Willard, 
creator of the famous canvas, “Spirit 
of ’76.% That reminded her that the 
house in which she lived was once 
‘occupied by a nephew of Willard. 
She went home, rummaged through 
the attic and emerged with an un- 
known painting of the noted artist. 
She presented it to the museum, 
which values it highly. 

An ashman was paid a quarter to 
haul a barrel of rubbish to the city 
dump. He thought the rubbish looked 
interesting, so he took it instead to a 
second-hand store. The storekeeper 
paid him $10 and thought he was 
doing very well because out of the 
barrel he took a pair of “Hessian” 
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Some of the Most Un- 
glittering Items May 


Mean Gold in Your 
Pocket, So Poke 
Around 


andirons worth $10, two maps worth 
$5 each and six old pictures which 
he put up for sale at $3 each. 

A customer bought four of the 
pictures, and profited even_ better 
than the second-hand man. “One of 
the four sold at auction the next week 
for $147. It was the “Birthplace of 
Robert Fulton,” printed in 1855. 

In western Pennsylvania a dear old 
lady whose father had been a glass 
blower was delighted when a visitor 
offered her $5 for a glass tray and 
a creamer and sugar bowl her father 
had made, 

Later the same set of glassware 
was sold by a dealer for $1,000. 

A stroller in Peoria was startled 
by the pop of an airgun and the ping 
of the BB shot hitting its target, 
which was an old box lid propped on 
a fence. He took another look at the 
target and then offered the boys a 
dollar if they could find the rest of 
the box. They scurried away glee- 
fully and returned in a few minutes 
with the remainder. The stranger 
paid them off and took the box to an 
antique store, where he sold it for 
$35. It was a painted “bride’s box,” 
which the mother of one of the boys 
had thrown out for junk. 

An antique doesn’t have to have 
a century of age behind it. Today a 
cast iron toy mechanical bank made 
in 1904 is worth as much as $100. It 
is “Americana” and just one of the 
many kinds of gold to be found in 
hundreds of thousands of American 
attics. 

By now almost everybody knows 
that any good Currier & Ives print 
is valuable and that some of the best, 
found in old trunks or covered in a 
picture frame by some gaudy litho- 
graph, bring as much as $1,000. But 
the recent craze for American primi- 
tives has put fancy prices on old oil 
paintings which frequently appear 


. eruder than Johnny’s art work in the 


second grade. 

A hundred years ago more than 
10,000 Americans made their living 
with brush and palette. Some of 
them were fire engine decorators, 
some were coach painters, tinware 
and furniture decorators, clock dial 
and mirror-glass painters, and a vast 
number of them were itinerant por- 
trait painters. They traveled from 
village to village, knocking at doors 
and offering to do a portrait of any- 
one in the family for $5 or $10. 

The pictures were proudly dis- 
played for a while, but eventually 
went into the discard and ended in the 
garret. Today they are emerging into 
museums and galleries, along with 
the landscapes and homey scenes that 
grandma used to paint on boards or 
old pieces of tent canvas. 

A recent survey indicates that at 
least 1,000,000 of these dubious works 
of art were created in the last half 
of the 19th century. Some of them 
have been destroyed, but countless 
others are tucked away somewhere, 
waiting to be appreciated. 

It may still be worth while to take 
another look through the attic. You 
probably won’t find a Raphael or a 
piece of Staffordshire or even a print 
from Godey’s Lady’s Book, but you 
may turn up a long-forgotten primi- - 
tive that will pay for a. new set of 
tires on the car. 
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OVE'S long wait is over in the 

"mystery mansion" of Elyria, O. 

It emded recently im a mould- 

ing room with the last faimt breath 

of 86-year-old William Arthur Ely. As 

Ely had vowed in 1884 at the bier of 

his pretty wife, Kitty, the home was 

exactly as she had left it, except for 
the ravages of time. у 

The tragic yet heartwarming tale 
of love which flourished beyond the 
grave became known as wreckers 
prepared to raze the stately dwelling. 
For decades, visitors to Elyria had 
gazed in wonder at the imposing 
example of “gingerbread architec- 
ture" erected immediately after the 
Civil War. : 

When they asked, "Who lives 
there?" they were told, “Old Mr. Ely 
and his son." That was all that was 
generally known. Now time at last 
has unlocked the secrets of what 
went on within the walls of the “туз- 
tery mansion." 

Family records show that William 
Ely was 22 years old in 1882 when 
he married Kitty Fisher, a 20-vear-old 
brunette. They met in Columbus, O., 
where he was a student at the Univer- 
sity. A proud and adoring husband, 
he brought her to the family home 
in Elyria. 

There the young newlyweds 
reigned over a series of parties 
which filled the vast place with 
gayety and laughter. They kept a 
stable of fine horses, and rode fre- 
quently over the thousands of acres 
comprising the Ely estate. 

A year later, the son, Arthur, was 
born. Quiet happiness pervaded the 
great house. Parties gave way to the 
rustle of nurses in starched uniforms. 
William Ely tiptoed smiling to the 
nursery, and embraced his wife 
tenderly. 

They had only one more year to- 
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gether. Tragedy struck suddenly. 
Kitty Ely died of an abdominal ail- 
ment. Aninconsolable William super- 
vised the erection of a monument of 
Italian marble at her grave. Then 
he had the mason carve flowers on 
а miniature stone of the same 
material. 


He hung the miniature en the 
wall of the library, and began to wait 


-for the time when death should again 


join him with his wife. No more 
gatherings brought joy to the house; 
the horses which had delighted the 
young couple were sold. 

Though he was only 24 years old 
and the possessor of a not incon- 
siderable fortune, William Ely never 
sought a new love or wavered in his 
strange determination. Various rela- 
tives and housekeepers came in to 
manage the place for him and to 
help rear the son, Arthur. 

When they worked up the courage 
to suggest, “You have time to try 
again,” William would smile faintly 
and shake his head. If they ventured, 
“The drawing room furniture could 
be rearranged,” he frowned. 

“Don’t change a thing,” he would 
say. “Not a single thing.” 

Servants who valued their posi- 
tions were careful to follow the mas- 
ter’s instructions. They were wise 
to control any impulses to “freshen 
things” by shifting articles about. 
But not every domestic showed 
proper restraint. 

Once, when he was away for a few 
hours, a housekeeper moved several 
items of furniture. The widower 
hoticed the difference instantly. Quiv- 
ering with rage, he dismissed the 
housekeeper, and replaced the furni- 
ture precisely as it was when Kitty 
had seen it last. 

When Arthur was grown, the 
father asked relatives to leave, and 
paid off all the servants. 

“I can do very well without them,” 
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he said. “They’re always trying to 
change things." 

Yet the man who seemingly lived 
only for death did not die. The turn 
of the century found father and son 
retreating to a few small rooms while 
the rest of the house was left still 
waiting and untouched. 

Dust spread over the gold tapestry 
of the chair which Kitty had drawn 
up to the fireplace in the library. 
Cobwebby layers formed in every cor- 
ner. Mould crept across rugs and 
upholstery, and damp paper shredded 
from the walls. 

Time and the elements drew no 
fight from William Ely. Apparently 
natural forces could do what they 
would. Only humans were forbidden 
to work changes in the rooms which 
Kitty had arranged. 

Lace draperies disintegrated on 
their poles. When hail broke a win- 
dow, wasps entered and made their 
nests inside. Plaster fell from the 
ceiling, splattering the costly bric-a- 
brac still standing on the mantel. 
The ancient furnace broke down. 

William Ely lived on in his small 
rooms which were warmed now by a 
gas stove. He dipped into his per- 


The Old Mystery Man- 
sion т Elyria, Ofiio— 
for 62 Years William 
Arthur Ely Kept |f 
Exactly as His Pretty 
Young Wife Had Left It. 


sonal fortune only for enough to pro- 
vide a Е living. The son Arthur 
grew to manhood but did not marry. 
Instead, as a bachelor he remained 
at his father's side for the long vigil. 

On Oct. 5, 1946, William Ely had 
been waiting for 62 years. When 
Kitty died, he had been a handsome, 
dark-haired youth of 24 in a splendid 
house. Now he was an old man of 
86, in a crumbling ruin. 

He was steadfast to the end. As 

his life flickered out, he seemed con- 
tent in the knowledge that in so far as 
he had been able, he had kept the 
house unchanged. 
* Arthur Ely, the son, who had been 
only one year old on Kitty's death, 
saw his father laid to rest and said 
the strange saga was done. 

He made a last inspection of the 
dusty rooms, and gave the wreckers 
permission to go ahead. 

"I'm going to take a little piece of 
land somewhere on the estate, and 
build а new house on it," Arthur said. 
He looked at the ancient and forbid- 
ding structure, where the drama of 
waiting love had been played. “This 
house," he said, “ваз been lived in 
long enough." 
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Down From Nova Scotia he came, a thousand long 
and hungry miles, to work in a New York shipyard for 
$2.50 a week. 


"Then Donald McKay was happy at last, for he was 
learning how to build ships. 


Donald McKay built ships as other men write poems, 
or compose music, or paint pictures. It was his way 

of expressing himself. He could put a strangely moving 
message into the taper of a bowsprit. He could say 
something thrilling with the rake of a long pine mast. 


So Donald McKay soon grew famous for ships which 
his countrymen recognized as symbols of their own 
soaring American spirit. 


He wrote an anthem in 


oak and pine 


From his yards came the great clippers—bigger, swifter, 
lovelier than any sailing vessels had ever been before. 
Flying Cloud ... Westward Ho .. . Sovereign of the 
Seas... the Great Republic—even their names were 
music, like the names of poems. 


And each one was an immortal message of faith in , 
the promise of American life. 


We share this faith. And we, too, say it often in 
wordless ways. It is in the homes we build, in the plans 
we have for our families, and in the life insurance we 
buy to protect those plans. These are our own proud 
ships, bearing cargoes of hope over the seas of life. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


John Hancock presents the Boston Symphony Orchestra every Tuesday over American Broadcasting Network 
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xp pardon, mister, but 
haven't you made a 
mistake?" 

A slim, pretty girl in 
blue hat and checked coat 
directed the query at a six- 
foot man outside a London 
department store the other 
day. He glared down 
at her in surprise 
and anger. 

“Mistake? _ No, I 
didnt make any 
mistake." 

“Oh, yes, you did,” 
the girl, Betty Clarke, 
replied. “You just 
helped yourself to 
six wallets and a 
scarf—and forgot to 
pay for them.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” the man 
cried, and lunged at 
the girl, who stands 
five feet three. 

Betty sidestepped 
neatly, clamped an 
armlock on the big 
fellow | and forced 
him, grimacing with 
pain, back into the 
store where she is 
employed as detec- 
tive. Later, in court, 
he was sentenced to 
three months in jail. 

It was the 30th 
arrest the seemingly 
fragile girl had made 
in her first month 
on the job. Her em- 
ployers claim Betty, 
an ex-policewoman, 
ean spot shoplifters even 
before they have stolen 
anything. And her school- 
girl appearance disarms a 
crook’s suspicion on the 
part of culprits. 

"I don’t know exactly 
what it is,” says the female 
hawkshaw, “but the store 
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thief, professional or ama- 
teur, wears a trademark I 
can sense right off. Maybe 
it’s a slinking sort of walk, 
or a furtive look about the 
eyes or a studied effort to 
be matter of fact as they 
examine the goods on the 


The Trim Young De?ec?ive Clamped an Arm- 
lock on the Burly Thief and Forced Him 
Back to the Scene of His Crime. 


counters, 

"I .have followed my 
hunches day after day and 
generaly find I'm correct. 
In some cases, of course, 
they don't steal anything 
but perhaps that's because 
they don't get the chance 
they're looking for." 


M TT KEPT FRESH 


WITHOUT 


А PARIS SCIENTIST 


ONE FOOT MADE 
THE DIFFERENCE 
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Betty would rather deal 
with male offenders than 
with women. "Men are 
clean fighters," she says. 
“Women will cry and sham 
illness and throw fake fits. 
They're great hands at stir- 
ring up misplaced sympathy 
among bystanders 
who occasionally try 
to interfere." 

Asked if most 
shoplifters were peo- 
ple in real distress 
who needed the 
things they stole, or 
the money to be had 
from selling them, 
she said only about 
a third are poor. 
The rest, she went 
on, are not destitute 
but simply the kind 
of people who can- 
not keep their itch- 
ing fingers off other 
people's property, es- 
pecially when it con- 
fronts them in abun- 
dance on department 
store counters. “That 
kind," says Betty, “is 
oftener a woman 
than a man.” 

Shoplifters of both 
sexes don’t espe- 
cially саге for little 
Betty. Since she be- 
gan patrolling the 
aisles, thefts which 
formerly averaged 
$25,000 a year have 
dropped by nearly 
60 per cent. 

She does not advise other 
young women to go into her 
profession, however, unless 
they have a flair for sleuth- 
ing and are physically cap- 
able of handling tough cus- 
tomers. It’s no job for a 
thrill-seeking amateur. 
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PARKER Quik 


By Peter Levins 


NOTE,” remarked Detective Chief 
Robert J. Barrett of the District of 
Columbia homicide squad, “that 
Mrs. Boyer’s door has а peephole. 
It seems logical to assume, there- 
fore, that the murderer was' no 
stranger.” 

Thus a clue developed in the 
killing of Nancy Boyer, red-haired, - 45-year-old 
hair stylist, even before police entered the ninth- 
floor apartment in fashionable Washington House, 
16th St., NW, on the night of Thursday, March 8, 
1945. This clue, and others, was to uncover one 
of the most b:zarre cases, and one of the most 
curious criminals, in the nation's history. 

Mrs. Ida Soelter, resident manager of the 

| building, had entered the apartment with a pass 

key at 10 p m. at the urging of various persons 
who said they had not seen Mrs. Boyer, who lived 
alone, since the previous Tuesday. Mrs. Soelter 
had found Mrs. Boyer slumped against the kitch- 
enette wall, dead. 

She had been shot twice in the head. Both 
bullets had passed through the left ear before 
penetrating the skull A flattened bullet which 
Chief Barrett found on the floor had. passed 
through the index finger of the left hand, мае 
cating that she had sought to shield herself. 


The Man Who 
Haired Women Was Grabbed by 
Federal Men as He Entered a St. 
Louis Hotel Room With a New 
Woman Friend—and Possible 
Murder Prospect. 


Murdered Red- 


The weapon had been a .32. 

Chief Barrett observed that Mrs. Boyer was 
clothed in a street dress, that the table in the 
dinette had been set for two, and that a partially- 
carved roast of beef rested on the kitchen table. 
Apparently Mrs, Boyer had been slicing the meat 
at the moment she was attacked. 

Cuestioning of her maid (who had not re- 
ported for work since Monday because of illness) 
and others revealed that Nancy Boyer had been 
partial to horse betting and poker games. As the 
games had been for high stakes, she had usually 


kept on hand a fairly large amount of cash. The 
money had been cached in a closet, and this 
closet, it soon developed, had been rifled. 

How much cash had been stolen the police 
could not ascertain, but the loot had undoubtedly 
included an emerald ring worth about $800 and 
a short fur jacket worth $500. 

Mrs. Boyer had entertained a group of card 
enthusiasts in her apartment on Monday evening, 
and the poker game had broken up at 5 a. т., 
Tuesday. The night watchman on duty had ob- 
served the guests—several men and one woman 
—in the lobby as they were leaving. He had 
overheard one of the men remark that he would 
take the woman home, *then come back and have 
breakfast with Nancy." 

The same watchman had seen this man return 
at about 7 a. m., and leave between 8 and 9. 

No one in the soundproofed building had heard 
any shots. However, Chief Barrett assumed that 
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Who Came To Break 


Mrs. Boyer might have been slain between 7 and 
9 a. m., Tuesday, and he therefore concentrated 
upon identifying and finding the man who re- 
turned for breakfast. 

“She went to the door,” said Barrett. “She 
saw him through the peephole. She let him in.” 


Other players at the poker game said the man 
had called himself Larry Fischer. Mrs. Boyer had 
confided to friends that she had met him only the 
previous Friday, and had been out with him 
several times. The players described him as in 
his early 40s, well built, with good teeth, piercing 
yellowish-gray eyes and graying hair. 

Chief Barrett learned that the two had met 
through chance. A young woman, whose name 
was not made public, told him that about a week 
before the murder she had been sipping coffee 
in a local lunchroom when the man at an adjacent 
table engaged her in conversation. 


"T HIS restaurant food is getting to be more than 

I can take," he had humorously remarked. 
“Т guess I've been spoiled. Boy, what I wouldn't 
give for a home-cooked meal!” 

The upshot had been that the girl phoned her 
mother, the mother prepared a splendid dinner, 
and after that the three of them had gone to 
the movies. Two days later, while he was there 
again-for a home-cooked meal, Nancy Boyer had 
walked in. 

“He soon learned that Nancy was a lone 
woman," the informant told Barrett. “They 
seemed greatly attracted to each other." 

"Would you recognize this man if you saw 
him again?" the officer asked. 

“Т most certainly would!" 

"Could you identify him from a picture?" 

“I feel sure I could." 

Barrett got together a collection of pictures. 
They were photos of men hunted over the nation 
for various crimes. He showed them to all those 
who had seen the man Fischer. 

That was how the name Joseph Medley en- 
tered the Boyer case, for all the witnesses—the 
card players, the apartment house employes, the 
girl and the mother who had fed him—all agreed 
that Larry Fischer and Joseph Medley, а\ fugitive 
from the Michigan state prison, were almost cer- 
tainly one and the same person. 

“Medley would be a very logical suspect,” 
Barrett told the witnesses assembled in his office. 
"This-crime fits his record like a glove." 

A native of Pittsburgh, Pa., Medley at age 25 

(in 1926) had been sentenced to four to five years 
in Little Rock, Ark. for obtaining money under 
false pretenses, and had been paroled after 20 
months. In 1929, Barrett said he'd become a field 
representative in Michigan for a financing corpor- 
ation, but had been fired four months later, the 
company having learned of his past. 
‚ Then he had tried to make a living via bad 
checks, and landed in the Michigan penitentiary 
оп ‚а four-year sentence. This time he had not 
been paroled. 

In. October, 1933, Chief Barrett continued, 
Medley and a group of associates had kidnaped 
Louis Brooks,. wealthy ex-mayor of Marshall, 
Mich. The gang had driven Brooks to his office 
and forced him, under threats of torture and 
death, to open three safes which contained $33,000 


in bonds and $12,000 in cash and jewelry. How- 


ever, a woman member of the mob had been in- 
duced to squeal, with the result that Medley had 
been arrested while seated in a dentist's chair 
in Flint. He got 30 to 50 years. 

In the prison at Jackson, Medley had behaved 
himself excellently. As chairman of the war bond 
committee, he had been credited with putting the 
prison over its quota in three bond campaigns. 
But on Nov. 27, 1944, he had put all his good 
work—and the prison—behind him by escaping. 
While a prison guard parked a prison car, Medley 
had walked into a Jackson bank with $750 in 
prison cash, and promptly walked out again. ‘The 
$150 went with him. 

Less than a month later, on Dec. 24, a chamber- 
maid had entered a room in the De Soto Hotel 
at New Orleans and found an attractive red- 
haired woman naked—and dead—in the bathtub. 
The police could find no marks of violence, nor 
marks of identification. Her purse contained but 
11 cents; later, $360 was discovered sewed into 
her brassiere. 

The woman had registered a few days earlier 
as Mrs. D. J. Stafford. -Hotel employes had 
assumed that she was joining^Mr. D. J. Stafford, 
presumably her husband, who had checked in 
previously. Stafford on the evening of the 22d 
had asked the clerk not to disturb the room, but 
to "leave it just as it is." 

“We probably won't be back for several days," 
behad said. : 

The hotel had seen no more of him. 

;. Fingerprints ef the victim, checked at the vast 
FBI files in Washington, had identified her as 
Laura Fischer, 28, а-пайуе of Austria. «She. had 
come to America in 1934 and at the beginning 
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International 


Mrs. Nancy Boyer—She Was Kitles While 
Slicing Meat for Her Guest. 


of the war had registered as an enemy alien. That 
was why the FBI happened to have her prints. 

In New York, where Laura had been employed 
аз a garment worker, her ex-landlady said that 
she had left town in September, 1943, to marry 
an army sergeant in South Carolina. Nothing 
had been heard of her since. 

"The investigatien shifted to Chicago," Chief 
Barrett told his attentive listeners, “because Staf- 
ford had given the De Soto Hotel an address on 
Hazel Ave., Chicago. 'This address turned out to 
be a rooming house, where nobody knew of a 
D. J. Stafford. But then a curious thing hap- 
pened: A D. J. Stafford saw the news stories 
about the bathtub mystery in New Orleans and 
came up with an idea. He said that a fellow 
who'd worked for him had lived at that self-same 
rooming house. Fellow by the name of Joe 
Medley!” 

Medley had been identified by the personnel 
of the De Soto Hotel, and had been indicted after 
а coroner’s jury ruled that Laura Fischer had 
been drowned. 

But where was Medley? 

Events were to prove that he had quit the 
mild atmosphere of New Orleans in favor of the 
wintry blasts of Chicago. But he had not quit 
a certain habit which seemed to be growing on 
him—a habit which boded no good for red- 
headed women. 

On the late afternoon of Saturday, Feb. 17, 
1945, a chambermaid in the Atlantic Hotel, Clark 
St., Chicago, ignored a “Do Not Disturb” sign 
and entered a 10th-floor room which she thought 
needed cleaning. A minute later she was racing 
down the corridor screaming that there was a 
woman dead in the bathtub. 

The room had been engaged by one J. H. Hanan 
of Dallas, Texas, who had checked out rather 
hastily two hours before the body was discovered. 

His late .companion, whom he had robbed of 
two diamond rings and a coat, was identified as 
Mrs. Blanche Zimmerman, 38, residing on W. 


: 16th St., Chicago. As in the New Orleans tragedy, 


her body showed no marks of violence, but she 
had consumed alcohol and benzedrine. 

Chicago authorities, already alerted on the 
Medley matter, showed hotel employes his pic- 
ture, and they identified him at once as the 
bustling “cattleman” from Dallas. Moreover, sig- 
natures on the New *Orleans and Chicago hotel 
registers tallied. 

“Now this man seems to have struck again,” 
Barrett told the group in his office. “We hope 
to catch up with him quickly because the mur- 
der of red-haired women obviously has become 
his particular specialty. I wouid say that he is 
the most dangerous person now at large." 

As the new alarm for Medley flashed out over 
the .wires, police officers: checked Washington 
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pawnshops and found — not Mrs. Boyer's emerald 
ring but Mrs. Zimmerman's two diamond rings! 
Several days later, the FBI, concentrating on the 
Pittsburgh area because the fugitive had come 
from there originally, traced the emerald to a 
Pittsburgh shop. It had been pawned for $250. 

Meanwhile, something else had happened, 
though not in Pittsburgh. 

On Tuesday, March 13, Dr. James H. Elder, 
a university psychology professor on loan to the 
War Department in Washington, had stopped in 
St. Louis, Mo., on official business. That after- 
noon, while he and two colleagues were seated 
in the cocktail lounge of the Jefferson Hotel 
there, Dr. Elder saw a tall, gray-haired man join 
a strikingly attractive platinum blonde at a near- 
by table. 

"That fellow over there," he whispered to his 
companions. “Have either of you ever seen him 
before?" 

They said they hadn't. 

"I've seen his face recently," Dr. Elder said, 
his gaze fixed on the man. “It must have been 
in the newspapers. Аз I recall he is somebody 


P wanted by the police.” 


His friends, Dr. E. A. Jerome of the War De- 
partment, and Dr. Fred Keller of Columbia Uni- 
versity, regarded the blonde’s companion with 
new interest. They noted his unpressed gray 
business suit and his piercing eyes. The blonde 
seemed to be having a very pleasant time. 

“I must make it a point to visit police head- 
quarters here,” said Dr. Elder, “and look over 
their pictures of wanted men.” 

But government business proved too pressing. 
Dr. Elder did not go to headquarters. 

On Friday, the 17th, the same day the emerald 
ring was discovered in Pittsburgh, he returned 
to Washington. One of the first things he did 
on reaching his. home was to descend to the 
basement and look through a stack of recent 
Washington newspapers. What he found there 
sent him to the telephone. 

"I wish to make a report," he told Detective 
Robert Murray of the homicide squad. “Т saw 
Joseph Medley in St. Louis!" 

Within a matter of minutes, G-men and St. 
Louis detectives had converged on the Jefferson 
Hotel. 

The suspect, who had registered as James H. 
Hanan of North Calvert St., Baltimore, was not 
in his room оп the seventh floor, but officers 
found a silver fox jacket and a handbag .— items 
which had been taken from Mrs. Boyer's apart- 
ment — and a loaded .38 in a bureau drawer. 

There was nothing to do now but wait. 

The trap snapped shut at 1 a. m., March 18, 
as Medley entered his room with his newest 
woman friend and possible murder prospect. He 
had a gun on him but the federal men had him 
collared before he could offer resistance. 

Medley's brief trial in Washington on June 27 
culminated in a quick verdict of guilty and a sen- 
tence of death. 

But the prisoner did not resign himself to 
that fate. 

Early on the morning of April 3, 1946, Medley 
and another doomed murderer, Earl J. McFar- 
land, were playing rummy with théir guards, 
Hubert C. Davis and Oscar L. Sanderlin, in the 
district jail. Sanderlin remarked that he didn’t 
feel so good. 

"Why don't you go in on my bunk and lie 
down for a while?"- 

Sanderlin did so. 
Davis became drowsy. 

Suddenly McFarland grabbed the guard's right 
arm and bent it back while Medley covered his 
mouth. They gaged him with a towel and tied 
him up with radio wire. 

“Vyhat’s the matter with the radio?” Medley 
exclaimed in a loud voice, just in case Sanderlin 
had noticed the silence. “Must be a bum tube.” 

Then they gagged and tied up Sanderlin. 


The game was resumed. 


M cFARLAND cut the ventilator shaft with a can 
opener. Medley had secreted, they donned the 
guards’ uniforms, and dropped into the street 
outside by means of а rope made from bedsheets. 
Medley headed for the Anacostia River, hoping 
to get rid of his scent there, while McFarland 
made for the railroad. 

But like most jail breaks which lack outside 
assistance, this one proved short-lived. Medley 
was found seven hours later hiding in a culvert 
near the west shore of the river, while McFarland 
was seized a week later at Knoxville, Tenn. The 
net result of the break was the disciplining of the 
guards and a staff shakeup. 

‚ Medley got no further opportunities to escape, 
either from jail or from the sentence. The erst- 
while debonair lady-killer, ail legal efforts failing, 
had shrunk to a mere fear-ridden hulk by Dec. 20, 
the day he died in the chair. 5 


- Next week Peter Levins will tell another story 
from the Album of Famous Mysteries. 
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All adhesive bandages 
aren't BAND-AID* 
BY (ofwwen-sfofwwon 


BAND-AID IS MADE ONLY 


NEVER NEGLECT THE 
TINIEST CUTS 


Any tiny cut or blister can become 
infected. Never take a chance ! 

Cleanse the hurt properly. Then 
put on a BAND-AID Adhesive Band- 
age. It comes to you sterile; keeps 
out dirt; helps prevent infection, 
avoid irritation. 

3 out of 4 families use BAND-AID 
Adhesive Bandages. Four times as 
many doctors recommend BAND-AID 
as any other adhesive bandage. 


Keep a box at home—one at work. 


*BAND-AID is the registered trade-mark of Johnson & Johnson for its adhesive bandage. 


Special for DRY SKIN 


extra-softening.../anolin-PLUS 


George 


ney, Jr., 
"'Pond's 


is the best help 
I know for 
dry skin." 


Rich in Lanolin— very like oil of skin 
Homogenized —to soak in better 


Special Emulsifier—extra softening aid 


FIGHT OFF the sandpapery, "014 look” 
of dry skin—with ‘‘3-feature” Pond's 
Dry Skin Cream. 3 features make 
this cream lanolin-PLUS—extra oil- 
rich, extra softening. 

Work Pond's Dry Skin Cream over 
face and throat. Leave 5 to 15 minutes 
or overnight. Use every day. Watch 


' results! Help protect your skin from 


ugly dry-skin wrinkles. Start today to 
have a softer, fresher, younger look. 
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ит. be tickled, to death 
to come to your party!" 

Next time you burble 
such an acceptance, please 
give a thought to Manuel 
Cerpa, a most unfortunate 
Chilean. 

He didn't accept an invi- 
tation to a party his wife, 
Violeta, gave. He just wan- 
dered in. And he was 
tickled to death. 

Violeta was brunette, 
plump and sensuous. А 
“Ног de mal," the citizens of 
Chile now call her. That 
means “flower of evil.” 

Violeta loved Manuel— 
when she married him. But 
recently a neighborhood 


For Two Hours the Luck- 

less Husband Shook With 

Untunny Snickers and 
Guffaws. 


wolf, Narciso Quesada, had 
caught her, fancy. 

They kept several trysts. 
But meetings were difficult 
because of nosy neighbors 
by day and Manuel by 
night. Manuel, simple fel- 
low that he was, loved his 
wife and came home punc- 
tually. 

The frustrated pair put 
their heads together and de- 
cided Manuel must die. Not 
crudely by bullet, knife or 
axe, but subtly with no 
clues to arouse police suspi- 
cions. 

Some nights later there 
was a fiesta. Manuel im- 
bibed too much wine and, 
unsteadily weaving his way 
home, was easily overpow- 
ered when he got there. 


IS wife and her lover 

tied Manuel to a table 
and removed his shoes. Then 
Violeta—who knew he was 
ticklish—produced some 
chicken feathers. She and 
Narciso began tickling 
Manuel's bare soles. 

The poor fellow writhed 
and doubled up with parox- 
ysms. They tickled again 
and poor Manuel shook all 
over with involuntary gig- 
gles. 

АП this the police ex- 
tracted from the pair later, 
after suspicious neighbors 
tipped them off something 
dire had happened in the 
Cerpa abode. 

For two hours Manuel 
shook with unfunny snick- 
ers, chortles, chuckles, 
groans and convulsions. 
Gradually his convulsions 
became weaker. Then they 
ceased. 

“Death from nervous ex- 
haustion and heart stop- 
page,” was the coroner’s re- 
port. “Murder” was the 
charge that police placed 
against the lovelorn pair 
who had killed a man— 
with feathers, 
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made Lovely a 


Discouraged by dull, lifeless, listless hair?, Then start 
shampooing with Admiracion. Its luxurious cleansing lather 

wakes all the. luster—all the lovely, glamorous highlights now 
dimmed by film, dirt or loose dandruff. Get Admiracion 


at your favorite toilet counter: or hairdresser today. 
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ADMIRACION 


EASTER SEAL 


It's only a small piece of crinkly edged paper with 
a back that's mighty sticky when it gets меё. . . 


Maybe it doesn't look like much, but I know a lot 
of kids who see plenty in this little Easter seal . . . 


They see wheel chairs and crutches to help them 
get out and do things— 


‘They see a school, and others see a ride to school . . . 


Lots of them see camp . . . camp in the summer, 
good hot sunshine, real trees, acres of sweet-smelling 
green grass, and swimming, playing . . . like other 
kids... 


But don't get me wrong, mister—they don't really 
see all this. These kids just dream it, because that’s 
what they can have with the dollars you spend for 
Easter seals . . . 


Gosh, mister, it's wonderful of you to give us a 
chance to be like other kids! 


BUY AND USE 


EASTER SEALS 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC. 


|| South La Salle Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
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CORN BITE? 


FEEL 
IGHT! 


BLUEJAY 


with NUPERCAINE* 


Gives Greater Relief 


Instantly Blue-Jay stops shoe- 
pressure pain! Then anesthetic Nu- 
percaine, exclusive with Blue-Jay, 
starts relieving irritating surface 
pain while gentle medication loos- 


ens hard “соге” 
— you just lift it 
out in a few 
days! For won- 
derful 3-way 
relief, ask 


Ciba's brand 
of Dibucaine 


NOW IN 2 SIZES 
Standard and 
little Toe 


"America's Largest Selling 
Corn Plaster” 


| (BAUER & BLACK 


Division of The Kenda ' Company 
Chicago 16 


QUICK RELIEF FOR 


stuffed up 


MISERIES ... DUE TO 


head 
colds 


Keep a bottle of Mistol 
Drops with Ephedrine 
on hand, always! A few 
drops in each nostril 
help relieve that drippy, 
“hard to breathe" feel- 
ing due to head colds! 


Caution: 
Use 

only as 
directed 
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Dick" SKIN 
BLEMISHES 


from external causes 


EDICATED Resinol acts 

fast to relieve itchy smart- 
ing of surface pimples, lessen 
desire to “pick” and scratch, 
and thus quicken healing. 
Wash well with Resinol Soap— 
apply soothing Resinol— 
watch results. 
At all 
druggists. 


Buy today. 
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HE average American 

thinks bullfighting is a 
brutal sport—if a sport at 
all. 

But even the most hu- 
mane-minded observer 
wouldn't object to the bull- 
fights being staged now in 
France. The first held there 
since the war, they're blood- 
less, and thousands of spec- 
tators are finding them 
highly comical. 

French law says that no 
bull may be hurt and no 
blood may be shed. This im- 
poses a severe handicap on 
the imported Spanish torea- 


In Spain he's the populace's 
No. 1 idol—the equivalent 
of an American heavy- 
weight boxing champ and 
baseball star rolled in one. 
In France, where the rules 
make a travesty of his grim 
and ancient sport, he's just 
the head funny-man. 

First he teases the bull 
with his little red cape. 
That goes over well. But 
then comes the climactic mo- 
ment—and how he dreads 
it. He must face his bull 
for the "kill" not with his 
customary needle-pointed 
blade, but with a wooden 


{я 


MS 


The "Kill" Is Not Brutal, but Comic, Because the Matador 
Is Armed Only With a Harmless, Wooden Sword. 


dors who are accustomed to 
performing in ап arena 
abundantly sprinkled with 
blood as well as sand. For 
in France they may "kill" 
only by make-believe. But, 
alas! The bull seldom 
chooses to act like a corpse. 

The first part of a Gallic 
painless bullfight goes well 
enough. The capas—nimble 
men expert in teasing the 


sword—a child's toy. 

The last charge comes. 
The matador thrusts mas- 
terfully at El Toro’s heart 
with his stick—and then 
runs like blazes. 


ОВ Е! Toro doesn’t know 
he’s been killed in pan- 
tomime, never realizes he 
should be sinking to his 
knees, with night descend- 


bull with their capes—do ing in the bright afternoon. 
their stuff pretty much as He keeps on chasing the 
in Spain. It isn't their jobto . bullfighter. 

injure the bull; they just Amid gales of laughter 
take some of the steam out from the stands, embar- 


of him. rassed toreadors jump into 
the ring with lariats. There 
is no triumphal parade for 
the matador, no award of 
the bulls ears or tail—for 
the bull is stil wearing 
them. The matador slinks 
off disconsolately, while un- 
derlings tangle the bellow- 
ing "dead" bull up with 
ropes and drag him out of 
the arena. This took over an 
hour when the first bull- 
fight was held in Paris. 


NEXT come banderilleros, 
wielding gaily decorated 
and sharply barbed sticks. 
In Spain they provoke the 
bull and swerve aside, stick- 
ing banderillas into him. La 
Belle France won't permit 
such cruelty. So they just 
go through the motions. 
The banderillros with- 
draw. А band plays. The 
bull stands alone, pawing 


the ground. In Spain he And so its mirthful 
would be bleeding and  laughter—not death— that 
weakened; not in kind- the abashed bullfighter 
hearted France. finds in the afternoon when 

A fanfare. The matador he plies his trade north of 


enters, and the crowd roars, 


. 
Light Eater 
THERE was a light docket ered Ali munching 
in the Portland, Oregon,  room's only light bulb. 
Superior Court one day re- "I'm on a light diet," the 
cently—just one prisoner, light-eater explained. 
an ex-circus glass eater The judge soon convicted 
named Ali Mohammed Bey, Ali—of arson. He was ac- 
awaiting trial. cused of touching a light to 
But when a deputy un- some furniture belonging 
locked the detention room to a light-hearted sweet- 
to summon Ali, the room heart. The girl was carry- 
was dark. The deputy ing a torch for one of his 
heard a crunching sound. rivals, police said, and Ali 
Striking a match, he discov- was not de-lighted. 
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Miss America 
is Marilyn Buferd 
of Los Angeles 


Miss America uses Fitch Shampoo. Your hair can be 
like Miss America's... velvety soft... sparkling with radiant 
highlights! Do as Miss America does . . . use Fitch's Saponified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. Made from mild cocoanut and pure 


vegetable oils, this efficient shampoo does not “dry” the hair. 
Delightfully fragrant, it "suds-up" into a rich, billowy lather 


that completely removes all scalp odor. Fitch's 


Saponified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo contains its 
own patented rinsing agent, so only an ordinary 
water rinse is needed. No dull film remains. At 
drug or toilet goods counters . . . ог have pro- 


fessional applications at beauty shops. 


A 
Guaranteed 
Good Housekeep 
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Your Name in New 
Unique Velva-tized Letters 
on these Handsome, All-Purpose 


PERSONALIZED T SHIRTS 


o $00 


It's America's newest fad— 
and so practical! Now you 
can be among the first to 
have your given name per- 
sonalized on fine quality, 
smooth-textured, white cot- 
ton “T” Shirts so popular for sports and 
everyday wear. They're new, different, indi- 
vidual, and distinctive! The unusual Velva-tized 
process leaves your name in colorful raised, 
seript letters, soft and luxurious to the touch. 
"They stand out richly and boldly, and with- 
stand washings. You шау have vour choice of 
colers—Royal, Blue, Crimson Red, or Kelly 
Green—to personalize the "T" Shirt as ex- 
clusively yours. 


You'll find dozens of uses for these strong, 
good-looking, white “Т” Shirts: for sports 
such as boating, skiing, basketball, bowling; 
beachwear, lounging, gardening, camp, organi- 
zation functions, team activities, ete, Order 
your personalized “T” Shirts today! Available 
in small, medium, and large sizes for adults, 
teen-agers, juveniles, and baby, too. Surprise 
Dad, your co-ed Sister, Brother, or friends 
with a gift of half-dozen personalized “T” 
Shirts. Mail the coupon today — immediate 
delivery. Your purchase price will be refunded 


| SAVE ОМ in full if not satisfied! 
QUANTITIES 


6 or more "T" Shirts—your name FREE—$1. ea. 
4 "T" Shirts —your name FREE— for $5.00 
2 "T" Shirts —your name FREZ — for $3.00 


$B acn 


FOR 6 
OR MORE 


Special Low Kates for 
Schools and Organizations 
Send for booklet on price 
quotations for traditional 
school emblems, and your 
own bowling, beach, ог 
al с club, or social or- 


SMITH CORP. Dept. 
0. Station T, Brook! money order 
s Si for the full amount. 


SEND TO. сальных 


ADDRESS.......... 


СІТҮ.......... ТОМЕ........ЅТАТЕ.. 


Medium O 
Royal Blue O 


Large D 


If I'm not fully satisfied, | will return the 
ЭТЭ Shirts within 5 days and my purchase 
price will be refundez, 


Kelly Green O 
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* Halo contains no soap. Made 
with a new patented ingredient it 
cannot leave dulling soap film! 

* Halo reveals the true natural 
beauty of your hair the very first 
time you use it, leaves it shim- 
mering with glorious highlights. 
ө Needs no lemon or vinegar 
after-rinse. Halo rinses away 


HALO REVEALS THE HIDDEN BEAUTY OF YOUR HAIR! 


‘Soaping dulls hair 


Yes, even finest soaps and soap 
shampoos hide the natural lustre of 
your hair with dulling soap film 


== 


| 


wi 


quickly and completely! 

ө Makes oceans of rich, fragrant 
lather, even in hardest water. 
Leaves hair sweet, naturally 
radiant! | 

* Carries away unsightly loose 
dandruff like magic! 

* Lets hair dry soft and manage- 
able, easy to curl! 


Utterly different? 


Dyes ALL fabries? 
-even “Celanese” 


It’s All-fabric TINTEX! 


It's NEW! It is FINEST quality! 


In fact, it’s a more costly 
dye but we haven't raised 
the price : уои! 


*Stops Confusion? 


You don't have to know 


which fabric is which, because 
All-fabric Tintex dyes beautifully 


every material made, even 


“Celanese”, Nylon and Rayon! 


It's the finest dye for all your 
finest things! 


*50 Swank Colors! 


The most colors of any home-dye 
—the smartest, most sparkling 
colors imaginable. And, wonder 
of wonders, stil? only 10¢ and 


15¢ a package. And now, а 


new super-economy size at 25¢— 


a tremendous value! At drug, 


dept. and. 10 stores everywhere! 


Риф + 
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Jimmy's Funeral 
New York, М. Y. 

As a result of my recent 
American Weekly article 
"The Wit of Jimmy Walk- 
er," Laurence C. McGinn of 
5425 Erdrick St. Philadel- 
phia, wrote a letter to me 
stating in part: ^ 

"No doubt there are 
thousands of people who 
will never know why the 
Catholic Church allowed 
Jimmy Walker a funeral 
Mass. And well they might 
remain in doubt, for every 
article one reads about 
Jimmy Walker is filled with 
his faults, stories of his di- 
vorce and remarriage. Some 
people, therefore, have 
surely formed the opinion 
that the Catholic Church 
passes out Requiem Masses 
indiscriminately, But what 
the public doesn’t know is 
the all-important story of 
the last four years of 
Jimmy Walker’s life...He 
could be seen attending 
daily Mass.” 

At St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, where the funeral was 
held, a spokesman con- 
firmed Walker’s return to 
the church four years be- 
fore his death, and ex- 
plained: 

: “At that time, he made 
his confession and received 
absolution. He had left the 
occasion:of his sin and was 
leading a Catholic life, 
therefore entitled to the 
Catholic service after death. 
The same situation happens 
frequently where a divorced 
person returns to the 
church and receives the 

benefits of the church." 

Gene Coughlin 

Ten Year Record 

Hardin, Mont. 

I love to read The Ameri- 
can Weekly, and have not 
missed. any copies in the 
last 10 years or more since 
I first saw it. Long may it 
continue to delight us with 
its instructive articles. 

Mrs. Thomas Salverson 

Nurse Shortage 
San Francisco, Calif. 

You recently printed an 
article by Jack Redding on 
“Perils in the Nurse Short- 
age." There is a large num- 
ber of trained nursing per- 
sonnel — members of the 
Hospital Corps of the U.S. 
Navy —now returning to 
civilian life. They would 
like to qualify as registered 
nurses and continue hos- 
pital work. It is disappoint- 
ing to be told by state med- 
ical boards, which I have 
contacted, that I must take 
three more years of school- 
ing before I can even take 
an examination. 


ВИ i54 y 
the EGRO 


I have spent six and a 
half years in the Medical 
Corps, almost all of it 
caring for the sick and in- 
jured, here in the States 
and in the South Pacific. 
I am only one of many. If 
а comparison could be 
made, we have probably 
had more training than is 
required for graduation 
from many nursing schools. 

We hope a way will be 
found, soon, to bring to- 
gether patients who need 
care and men like ourselves, 
who want to take the load 
off overtaxed nurses. 
Albert A. Massoth, CPhM 

* & & 
Mt. Carmel, Pa. 

As the mother of a:nurse, 
here is my explanation of 
one phase of the nurse 
shortage: 

Uniforms, examinations 
and other required expenses 
for my daughter cost us 
$457 for her three-year 
course. That doesn’t sound 
too expensive, but when you 
add in the amount for items 
which any young girl must 
have, such as nice clothes, 
cosmetics, carfare and rec- 
reation, I'd say we spent 
close to $1,550 in. three 
years. I know, because we 
kept track for the income 
tax. , 

Today, she earns about 
$95 a month, after fees and 
taxes have been deducted. 
She works 10 hours a day, 
six days a week. A factory 
girl can make $9 for a 
seven-hour day, five days a 
week, plus bonuses. 

My daughter loves her 
work. She says someone 
must do it. When she has 
her day off, she goes to bed 


-and sleeps all day. 


A Loving Mother 


Adventure, Ho! 

Ft. Belvoir, Va. 
Because my partner, Cor- 
poral Pritchard, and I have 
made up our minds to be 
explorers and adventurers 
when we are discharged 
from the army, we were 
much interested in your ге- 
cent article "Africa's Hu- 
man Leopards." This story 
mentions just the sort of 
thing we've been looking 
for. Can you give us any 
more information on these 
primitive gangsters and 
where they can be found? 
...We are going to take a 
fling at adventure if it kills 

us—and it probably will. 

Sgt. William F. Fay, Jr. 


Letters to the Editor may 
be addressed to The Ameri- 


can 
Street, 


Weekly, 235 Е. 


45th 
New ‘York 17, N. Y. 


Peace of Mind 


HOUSANDS of Amer- 

icans have found wisdom 
and comfort in a little book 
called "Peace of Mind," 
written by Dr. Joshua Loth 
Liebman, rabbi of New 
England's largest reform 
Jewish congregation. The 
distinguished author of this 
best seller has written an 
exclusive article for next 
week's American Weekly, 
explaining in his plain and 
powerful way why he 
would link psychology and 
psychiatry with religion 
and why he believes we 
should love ourselves as 
well as our neighbors. 


THE fabulous Astor family 
has a consistent record 
of broken marriages—but 
there was one great ro- 
mance in the clan—the love 
of "Uncle Henry" Astor, 
grandson of the original 


John Jacob Astor, for a 
farmer's daughter. 

Henry willingly gave up 
his inheritance of $30,000,- 
000 to marry the rustic 
maid of his choice. 'The 
story of this heart-warming 
romance is in next week's 
issue. 


YEARS ago when Gene 
Fowler, newspaperman 
and author, wore flour-sack 
underpants with the words 
“Pride of the Rockies” vis- 
ible across the seat, he 
never dreamed that the day 
would come when thousands 
of American women would 
be wearing sack outfits and 
looking very chic in them. 
To appreciate how much 
styles are “in the bag” these 
days read “Fowler Fixes the 
Fashions” in next Sunday’s 
magazine. It is illustrated 
by color photographs. 
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Help Youngsters 
GROW 


W STRONG 


и 


NVIGOROUS VIGOROUS 
p HUSKY HUSKY /. 


HIGH ENERGY TONIC 


Good-tasting Scott’s Emulsion 
contains natural A&D Vitamins 
often needed to help build stamina 
and resistance to colds and minor 
ills. Helps build strong bones and 
sound teeth, too! Give good-tasting 
Scott’s daily, the year-round! 


A & Recommended by Many Doctors 
te T SCOTT'S 
Jj, EMULSION 


a~~ YEAR-ROUND TONIC 


CHEST COLD cat 


Ease that painful chest cold NOW— 
before it takes over! 


1 Apply Johnson’s 


Musrarp PLASTER 
—clean, modern form 
of the time-proven 


mustard poultice. 
Time, 5 to 15 min- 
utes. 


Plaster HEATS the 
spot, stimulates cir- 
culation. When skin 
is red, remove plas- 
ter (comes off without sticking). Relax, 
go to bed, help Nature to end your cold. 
No fuss—nothing to prepare with 
Johnson's Мозтлкр Prasrer. Helps 
relieve tightness and pain of chest 
colds, bronchitis, sore throat. Approved 
by U.S, Pharmacopoeia. Buy it today 
at any drug store. 


folmen MUSTARD PLASTER 
DON’T DYE 
GRAY HAIR 


until you try Mary T. Gold- 
man’s Gray Hair Coloring 
Preparation. This famous 


“Color Control" method 
gives hair the lovely, appeal- 
ing color you desire, quickly 
—or so gradually even close 
friends won't guess your 
secret, 

& So simple! Safe! Sure! 
Comb this clear liquid 
through, your gray, bleached or faded hair, 
Watch “Color Control" action give your 
hair the youthful-looking shade you want. 
Pronounced harmless by medical authorities 
(no skin test needed). Won't harm wave or 
hair texture. 50 year favorite of millions, 
Now help yourself to lustrous hair beauty 
easily—in the privacy of your homel 
Buy a bottle today! Sold on money-back 
£uarantee by drug and department stores. 
Or if you preter, order direct from Mary T. 
Goldman Co., St. Paul 2, Minnesota. Send 
$1.92 (includes tax) for regular size, mailed 
postpaid in plain wrapper. State color de- 
sir Black, Dark Brown, Medium Brown, 
Light Brown, Blonde, Auburn. 


TUMBLE-PROOF ro 
LIVELY BABIES 


BABEE-TENDA" 


SAFETY CHAIR 


els cats end plays аар) 
secure n this sturdy low, Babee-T 
‘Scientitically-designed. to prevent dis 


@USED BY 500,000 MOTHERS 
‘Approved by child specialists since 1937 Con. 
verts to play table, serves dozens of uses from sit-up 
well into school age Grand gift for new mothers. 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


НОТ SOLD IN STORES. See phone book for 
authorized agency or write today for full details В 


BABY’S SKIN 
DISCOMFORT 
RELIEVED IN 3 DAYS! 


“I had to hold him all the time be- 
cause of the awful itching,” writes 
a Lynchburg, Va. mother. Then 
someone suggested scientifically 
medicated Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment. In 3 days' time "you wouldn't 
believe he was the same baby." For 


FREE Ointment sample, write Cuti- 
cura, Dept. A-167, Malden 48, Mass. 


SOIL-OFF CLEANS PAINTED 
SURFACES LIKE DUSTING 


Soil-off is a blended and distilled velvet-soft 
thin liquid...safe to paint...harmless to your 
hands. Soil-off is ready-mixed to assure the 
same high quality anywhere...anytime. No 


caustics, no acids, no abrasives. 


n 


Soil-Off’s ingredients are ready-mixed to exact 


: pa ; м 
proportions. No chance for costly mixing errors. ion emot en 
o 


\ REMONES DISCO 
ONE 


Money-Back 
Guarantee 


€— P 


Soil-Off is ready to use right out of the bottle. 


There is nothing to add. REMOVES YELLOW 


DISCOLORATION 
Soil-Off easily-quickly-removes unsightly 
discoloration from painted surfaces. A special 
blue clarifier helps keep white paint white. 


REFRESHENS COLOR 


Soil-Off restores the natural luster and 
beauty of your paint. Used regularly, Soil-Off 
will give paints years of added loveliness and 
protection. 


Soil-Off does away with old-fashioned, time- 
consuming rinsing! 


7 ас) 


A special drying ingredient is part of the 5011-0 
formula... makes your Spring cleaning faster 
and easier. 

SOIL-OFF MFG. CO. © GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


„НАЗОР gives you all thee qualities, Toof 


VERA NYMAN 
“I tested Soil-Off in the homes of 
75,000 housewives. They told me 
they wanted a ready-mixed liquid 
paint cleaner that would clean soil 
and grime from painted surfaces 


easily . . . without harm to paint or 
hands. Soil-Off does oll this and 
more. | call it ‘The Housewives Own 
Kitchen Tested Liquid Paint Cleaner'." 


DISINFECTS AND 
DEODORIZES 


Soil-Off mildly disinfects and deodorizes 
as it cleans, leaving a faint, fresh odor of forest 
pine. Ideal for refrigerators and stoves. 


* GAUGED PENETRATION 


Due to Soil-Off's gauged degree of pene- 
tration, no moisture can seep behind the paint 
to cause peeling and flaking ... preserves the 
delicate micro-film gloss of painted surfaces. 


THE CLEANER WITH 


The Feather louch 


Americas ке liguid d Fur Сане 


LADIES! 


Send for your beautital gold-plated 


LUCKY 


HORSE 


costume lapel pin 


Here’s a pin you'll be proud of? 
It’s the golden “Lucky Horse,” 
inspired by an immorta] Greek 
legend. of good fortune. А 
smart gold-plated costume 
in that brings a gleaming 
Pigh fashion touch when it's 
pinned to your suit . . . blouse 
...hat...or your pocketbook. 
Protected by safety catch. 


This lovely pin is our way of 
introducing you to non-drying 
Laco Genuine Castile Shampoo. 


een-Ag 


e Meney 


How Much Should Youngsters Be Allowed to Spend? 


By URSULA TROW 
CCORDING to a recent 
survey, over 70 per cent 
of America’s teen-agers are 
earning at least a portion 
of their spending money. 
Which raises questions in 
many parents minds. 
“Should our Joe be allowed 
to spend what he earns in 
any way he chooses? Oris 
he spending too much 
money foolishly?” 
Serious- minded Darlene 
Nussman, 15, of Gary, In- 


However, teen-age Doro- 
thy Walker of Lachine, 
Mich., believes parents 
should pay teen-agers “for 
doing jobs around the house. 
That will stop some of 
them from stealing.” 

The war years were easy 
pickings for money-hungry 
teen-agers, according to 
Norman J. Smith of Ithaca, 
N. Yo" He says. "...TIhe 
last six years were disas- 
trous to the morality of 
teen-agers...who could earn 


PAGE 
Wa AQUELLA 


Once damı 
*. and dark, this cel- 
larisnow brizhtanddry 
«thanks to Aquella. 


Dam 
’ ...water leakage... 
unsightly appearance 
disappear like magic 
when Aquellaisapplied. 


walls 


Leaky pools 
are no fun! Use 
Aquella... Specified by 
leading architects for 
pools, pits, mine shafts, 
tunnels, ete. 


Such as brick, con- 
crete, stucco, cement plas- 
ter, inside or outside, above or 
below ground. Aquella will not 
powder, peel or flake. Paint any 
color over the brilliant white 
finish, or get Aquella in gray, buff 
or rose. See your local dealer or 
waterproofing contractor. 


FREE BOOKLET — — — — — E 


PRIMA PRODUCTS, INC. 

Dept. C-4, 10 E. 40th St., М. Y. 16 

l= Please rush FREE 16-page book- 
let: "Proof That Aquella Controls 


oils. It does not impair natural scalp eter seep 
oils so essential to lovely hair. Your 
waves are made softer, last longer. 
Take advantage of this great offer 
today! 


Laco Shampoo is made from | 22° And Dampness In Cellars And Walis.” 


olive oil (its principal ingredi- 
ent), castor 


| Name. 


Address, 


Name 


Laco. Dept. W-3, Вох 5226 
Baltimore 24, Md. 


Enclosed please find 25c and my Laco box top. 
Send me Laco'sbeautiful SEM] 


Ў City .... 


ase the pain o 


f | 


Нар increase the 
flow of nature's own 
lubricating fluids! 


Some Teen-Agers Are Sensible About Money, 


diana, writes, “...Many of 
us are working our way 
through college...” 

Young Laverne Е, Hall of 
Westby, Wis., started farm- 
ing on his own when he 
was around 12 years old. All 
the starting material he had 
was his father’s land and 
one Jersey heifer. During 
the last eight years, while 
still going to school, he has 
earned more than $50,000. 
Laverne earned his money 
with cattie, horses, swine, 
field crops and soil conser- 
vation projects. That he 
knew how to spend it is 
evidenced by the fact that 
he now owns а herd of 19 
pure-bred Jerseys. 

Another outstanding ex- 
ample of juvenile business 
acumen is 19-year-old Eu- 
gene Gilbert of Chicago. He 
has organized a Youth Re- 
search Organization, which 
netted him around $50,000 
last year. What he and his 
employes do is interview 
high school and college stu- 
dents on their preferences 
—in clothing, books, maga- 
zines, entertainment, food, 
etc.—and then he sells the 
information to stores. 

Child psychologists ad- 
vise parents to discuss fam- 
ily finances in front of their 
offspring. Also, they be- 
lieve children should receive 
a weekly spending allow- 
ance for which they need 
not account. 


and 
Others Have Yet to Learn the Value of a Dollar. 


considerable sums of spend- 
ing money with very little 
effort on their part. 

"Here is a typical exam- 
ple. Three young buddies 
of mine set pins in a bowl- 
ing alley and earned about 
$5 each, nightly. One of 
them said, 'Why save the 
money? The old man has 
a darn good job in an air- 
plane factory and my old 
lady gets nearly as much 
operating a drill-press in a 
machine shop: Let's go out 
and raise the roof? " 

Louise Wayman and Ru- 
thie Lonaker, both 15, of 
Covington, Ky., write: “... 
So we have too much 
money to spend! Well, so 
have our elders. And any- 
way you can’t have fun on 
a quarter nowadays...” 

That is a typical teen-age 
complaint. Not enough rec- 
reation at prices they can 
afford. 

Another complaint, made 
mostly by the boys, is the 
predatory teen-age girl who 
won't accept a date unless 
it has all the trimmings. 

Florence Benuin, 16, of 
McKeesport, Pa, knows 
girls like that. She writes: 
*...I know girls that think 
a fellow isn't worth going 
with if he has no car... Are 
they going to marry the 
man or his car? In my 
opinion, any girl who goes 
out with a fellow for his 
money is plain crazy." 


Its comforting 
heat relieves torture of 


BACKACHE 


© Join the millions who swear by 
Johnson's Back PrAsrER— made 
to relieve backaches quickly. Tests 
by doctors with hundreds of peo- 
ois rove it works! 

© Using this plaster is like takin, 
a heating pad right to work with 
you. The mild medication stirs up 
circulation, HEATS your back, eases 
pain and stiffness. It’s clean. Its 
strength lasts for days. 

9 Johnson's Back PLASTER guards 
against chilling. Straps muscles, 
gives support right on the sore 
spot. Made by Johnson & Johnson 
—a name that has meant quality 
for fifty years. At all drug stores. 


SKIN BROKEN QUT? 


If externally-caused pimples, eczema, or 


other minor skin irritations are making you 
miserable and embarrassed, try this 10- ay 
Test. Apply clean, pleasant-scented MERCI- 
REX (mercy-rez) Ointment every day ac- 
cording to directions in package. Mercirex is 
medicated with SIX active ingredients that 
help soothe itching, smarting pimples and 
bumps, help correct dryness, prevent local 
infection. Flesh-tinted, stainless. Can be used 
any time. Money back if not satisfied after 


€ Does winter weather make your 


H 
Driver's Seat 

the family car. Can Junior 
be trusted behind the 
wheel? Will he get care- 
less if he has a carful of 
-spirited youngbloods? 


Youth in the 
TEEN-AGER, of all 
people, has written us 

a letter to complain about 
some of his contemporaries 
who drive hopped-up cars, hig 


joints sore and stiff—almost creak 
with pain? Here's why: Cold weather 
constricts tiny blood vessels, cuts 
down the supply of nature's own 
lubricating fluids to your joints— 
that's why they feel stiff. Rub those 


aching joints with Absorbine Jr. and 
local circulation speeds up. That won- 
derful “warmth” helps those tiny 
blood vessels feed your joints more 
lubricating fluids—It feels grand! 
Always keep Absorbine Jr. on hand 


at all times. $1.25 at your drugstore. 
W. Е. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 


race their young friends on 
the highways and think one 
arm is enough to steer a 
саг safely. His name is 
Jack Rogers. He's 16 and 
lives in Los Angeles. 

His letter poses a whole 
series of questions that 
arise every day to plague 
parents, and their sons and 
daughters who think they 
are.old enough to navigate 


Will having a car get him 
into bad company? 

Young Mr. Rogers thinks 
wild teen-age drivers are 
making it tough for young- 
sters who are safe and sen- 
sible with automobiles. 


Letters to the Editor may 
be addressed to The Ar 
th 


can Weekly, 235 E. 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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10 days. Ointment, 604. Mercirex Soap, 25$. 


Mercirex Shampoo, 504. At drugstores. 


OINTMENT SOAP SHAMPOO 


Short Order Meals Can Be Good 
Eating треска Бе не Ноо 
hold Almanac Раде in This Issue Will 
Be Voted Favorites by Your Family. 
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Do children like what’s good for them? 


n-agers can dash i 
8 servings) 
bought it, of Ч 


ton's mother's 


from ! packege of Dromedar 


icious cookie 
You simply а ee 


of spicy, CYP 


the batter 
у eanut butter to 
1. Add V? cuP p 


eal flakes (any kind) 


Dromedary's rich 
e| Try them. 


д. Add a cupfu : 
“taste blends 
all so plessedly 2: 


They love it .. . when it’s the "Candy from Trees" 


When they eat deliciously tender, juicy Dromedary 
Dates, they're eating nature's candy— packed with 
food energy! Rich in minerals . . . vitamins too. 

Put Dromedary Dates into cereals, salads, cookies. 
Tuck them into the lunch box, or make them the 
after-school snack. Remember, you need energy too! 
And here's the sweetest way to get it! 

Enjoy Dromedary Dates between meals. An easy 
refreshment for guests too, served "as is," or rolled 
in sugar, stuffed with peanut butter or nuts. 


Make it tasty 
make it tempting... 
make it Barbecued ! 


Тога yesterday's roast 
into an exciting new 
dish ...just by 
simmering slices of it 
in Derby Sarbecue 
Sauce. Here's real, old- 
time barbecue flavor 
that cooks zest and 
goodness into dozens 
of recipes. Send for 
new Barbecue Recipe 
Booklet that telis 
how to barbecue... 
indoors and out, 


FREE! Send for а free book of 
barbecue recipes and sugges- 
tions for indoor and outdoor 
barbecues, 


GLASER, CRANDELL CO., CHICAGO , Dept. 13 


BARBECUE SAUCE 


FIRST AID FOR CLEVER COOKS 
Steak Sauce + Barbecue Sauce + Hot Sauce 
Worcestershire Sauce * Chop Suey Sauce 


Seedless 

BLACKBERRY JAM 
removed, every Ире 
leaving you on. iy the smoo' 
Viciousness of blackberry. 
garden -fresh 
fiavor. You've 

never tasted 

better jam * 

FREE RECIPES. 

Send for colorful 

booklet with rec- 

ipes for desserts, 

tea-time goodies, 

and icings 


je've 


, ORANDELL 69. 
Per Chicago 8 


How Much Money Should Young- 
sters Be Allowed to Spend? Read 
the Opinions of Teen-Age Young- 


sters in Ursula Trow's Article 
"Teen-Age Money ia This Issue. 
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A Mixed Grill 
Broiled Chicken With 
Wine Sauce and Bananas 
Buttered Broccoli 
Raw Carrot and Lettuce Salad 
Baked Carame! Custards 
{made night before) 


Broiled Chicken With 
Wine Sauce 
1 cup Chablis wine 
2 tablesp. lemon juice 
1 peeled clove garlic, 
crushed 
% teasp. pepper 
3 teasp. salt 
% cup ketchup 
1 tablesp. minced parsley 
1 teasp. Worcestershire 
sauce 
1 3-lb. broiler, quartered 
4 peeled bananas 
Combine first eight in- 
gredients. Wash and dry 
brush with salad 
oil. Place, skin side up, 
about 5” from heat on 
greased broiler rack, in a 
broiler oven that has been 
preheated. Broil, avoiding 
very .high heat, for 10 min. 
or until lightly browned. 
Then turn skin side down; 
broil 15 min., or until well 
browned. Turn, broil 5 to 
10 min, or until tender. 
Brush frequently with wine 
sauce throughout cooking. 
About 15 min. before chick- 
en is done, place bananas, 
brushed with salad oil, on 


broiler rack, and breil, 
brushing frequently, until 
tender and brown. Heat 
rest of sauce; pass with 


chicken. Serves four. 


A Skillet Dinner 
Skillet Pork Chops 
` With String Beans 
Buttered Rice 
Celery -:- Oatmeal Muffins 
Green and Red Pepper Relish 
Stewed Prunes, Custard Sauce 
[made night before) 


Skillet Pork Chops 
With String Beans 
4 pork chops (1 lb.) 
1 peeled clove garlic 
1% teasp. salt 
4 tablesp flour (about) 
1& teasp. dried thyme 
!& teasp. cayenne pepper 
1 tablesp. fat 
1% cups milk 
1 lemon, thinly sliced 
1 peeled medium onion, 
thinly sliced 
4 cloves 
1 bay leaf 
% teasp. Worcestershire 
Sauce 
4 cups hot canned or 
cooked string beans 
Rub chops with the cut 
clove garlic. Dredge on 
both sides with combined 
salt, 2 tablesp. flour, thyme 
and cayenne. Saute in 


shift dinner. 


heated fat in skillet until 
brown on both sides. Re- 
move chops. Pour off fat; 
then measure 2 tablesp. 
back into skillet. Stir in 
2 tablesp. flour (use as part 
of this any left from dredg- 
ing chops). Stir in milk, 
and cook, stirring, until 
smooth and thickened. Ar- 
range chops in gravy; then 
lay 2 slices each of lemon 
and onion on each chop. 
Add next three ingredients. 
Cover, and simmer 40 min. 
Remove cloves, bay leaf, 
lemon and onion slices. Add 
beans. Serves four. 


An Oven Meal 
Sausage Spaghetti Casserole 
Mustard Garlic Bread 


Mixed Greens Salad 
Bowl! of Fruit -:- Cookies 


Sausage Spaghetti 
Casserole 


lb. bulk sausage 

cup sliced onions 

cup spaghetti 

teasp. salt 

cups canned tomatoes 
cup chili sauce 

teasp. pepper 

teasp. chili powder 

The night before, saute 
the sausage and onions in 
a skillet, until golden-brown, 
stirring; pour off fat. Меап- 
while, cook spaghetti tender 
in 2 qts. boiling water with 
3 teasp. of the salt. Drain; 
rinse with boiling water. 
Add to sausage with 1 teasp. 
salt and rest of ingredients. 
Turn into a 11-41. casserole. 
Store, in covered refriger- 
ator. 

Next night, bake in hot 
oven of 425° Е. 30 min. 
Serves four. 

For Mustard Garlic Bread, 
Crush % peeled clove garlic 
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N DAYS when you know time will be short, 
fhere's no need to serve your family a make- 
With careful planning, 
agement, and the help of your skillet, oven, or 
broiler, short-order meals can be good eating. Here 
are meals that your family will vote delicious. 


qood man- 


with knife blade. 
with 1% 
mustard and % cup vege- 
table shortening. Slash 1 
medium loaf of French 
bread diagonally, at 1” in- 
tervals, almost through. 
Spread shortening between 
and on top of slices. Sprin- 
kle with grated Parmesan 
cheese, salt and paprika. 
Bake in same oven with 
spaghetti, for 10 min. 


Oatmeal Muffins 


1 cup oatmeal, uncooked 
1 cup buttermilk or sour 


Blend 
teasp. prepared 


milk 
1 cup sifted flour 
% cup sugar 
% teaspn soda 
2 teaspns. baking powder 
% teaspn. salt 

1 beaten egg 

3 tablespns. melted 

shortening 

Pour buttermilk over eat- 
meal and let stand a few 
minutes. 

Sift together next five in- 
gredients; add to oats mix- 
ture. 

Add beaten egg stirring 
lightly; fold in shortening. 

Fill greaséd muffin pans 
38 full and bake іп a hot 
oven (425? F.) 25 minutes. 
Makes 12 medium muffins. 


Top-Stove Dinner. 
Hungarian Goulash 
With Potatoes 
Mashed Turnips 
Pickled Beets 
[made night beforel 
Hard Rolls 
Fruited Gelatin 
[made night before) 


Hungarian Goulash With 
Potatoes 


3 tablesp. fat 
3 cups thinly sliced 
onions 
2% teasp. salt 
6 teasp. paprika 
1% 155. beef round ог 
chuck, cut in 1” cubes 
3 cups water 
4 pared medium potatoes, 
cut in quarters 
The night before, heat 
the fat in a Dutch oven. 
Add sliced onions, salt, and 
cook; toss occasionally with 
a fork, until the onions are 
a deep golden brown. Stir 
in 1% teasp. of the paprika; 
then add the cubes of beef. 
Cover tightly, and simmer 
1 hr. Add the remaining 
4% teasp. paprika and the 
water; cover, and cook % 
hr. Cool; then store, cov- 


ered, in the refrigerator, 
until dinner time next 
night. Then heat the gou- 
lash to the boiling point; 
add the potatoes, and cook, 
covered, about % hr. or 
until the meat and potatoes 
are tender. Serves five. 


A Mixed-Grill Dinner 
Using Your Pressure Saucepan 
Broiled Lamb Chops 
Broiled Fresh Peaches 
Vegetable Medley 
Green Cabbage Slaw 
Coffee Ice Cream and 
Chocolate Sauce 


Buy chops and vegetables 
in advance. Store all except 
onions in refrigerator until 
needed. 

At mealtime, broil lamb 
chops on one side for half 
broiling time. Then turn, 
and arrange fresh peach 
halves, brushed with butter 
or oil, beside them. Broil 
peaches until lightly 
browned, and chops until 
done. Also prepare’ cab- 
bage slaw. While chops 
broil, cook Vegetable Med- 
ley in pressure - cooker 
saucepan (see recipe below). 


Vegetable Medley 


12 tiny white onions, 
peeled 
medium carrots, quar- 
tered and halved 
lb. string beans, 
cut in slivers 
cup hot water 
teasp. salt 
teasp. celery seeds 
tablesp. minced parsley 
cup melted butter 
Arrange vegetables side 
by side in pressure-cooker 
saucepan. Add water and 
salt. Adjust cover; allow 
steam to flow from vent 
pipe to release air. Put 
indicator weight on cooker; 
bring pressure to 15 lbs. 
following manufacturer's 
directions. Cook at 15 lbs. 
pressure 4 min. Reduce 
pressure quickly, as direct- 
ed. Remove indicator; un- 
cover. Arrange vegetables 
in a heated serving dish. 
Then combine celery seeds, 
minced parsley, and butter, 
and pour over all. Serves 
three. 
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dressed at The American 
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"What do you give your children after school?" 


«Our roaming reporter asked folks from coast to coast 


Mns. M. B. AINSWORTH, of 
Detroit, Mich. '"They're like 
ravenous little wolves, after 
school! So, I just put out some 
crackers, jam and milk and 
let 'em go to it . . . Sometimes 
Т join the party!" 


Mrs. Dorotuy Kunz, of Buf- 
falo, N.Y. “It’s important that 
my children drink milk after 
school. I get them to do it by 
giving them several crackers 
spread with peanut butter... 
The scheme always works!” 


Mns. Many S. Story, of 


Chicago, Ш.“Му two children 
are old enough to get tbings 


for themselves . . . 'They just 
go into the kitchen and take 
whatever they happen to find 
in the pantry.” 


Mrs. ARTHUR MADISON, of 
Atlanta, Ga. “Our children 
are growing like weeds. They 
require lots of energy-food, so 
after school I generally give 
them crackers with a glass of 
milk. They love 'em!" 


Mrs. DonorHY HANLEY, of 
San Francisco, Calif. “After 
school? Well, I’m usually busy 
then, so there is no time for 
fussing. I just give them some- 
thing simple — like crackers, 
jam and a glass of milk.” 


Youngsters affer school Turn to HiHo 
for finer flavor ! 


HI HO CRACKERS offer the perfect answer to 
after school appetites—they’re so downright 
delicious . . . So nourishing, too! 


Favorite spreads and beverages taste much, 
much better with these toasty-crisp, golden- 
brown crackers. Always ready to serve, they'll 
solve your snack or entertaining problems, 
any time! Just try Sunshine Hi Ho Crackers! 
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Smart gals say, You're sure of a speedy sparkle with fine, 
white Bon Ami!” Because Bon Ami works without grit... 
doesn’t leave the ugly scratches that hold on, to dirt and 
double work. It simply slides dirt and grease away like 
magic...and polishes as it cleans. leaves! sinks and bath- 
tubs shining ... hands so smooth. Try Bon Ami today! 


Che Epicure 


SOUP A 


LA REINE 


By LILY PONS 


IN FRANCE we consider the making of soups as much 
of an art as baking pastries or fine cakes. As a matter 
of fact, ls feel that the French woman rather concentrates 
on her soups and makes a trifle of something sweet served 


as dessert. 


Personally I have always adhered to the 


custom of my parental home by planning to include a 


soup course with my menu. 
It often happens that a soup 
turns out to be the “piece 
de resistance" in a dinner— 
and while soups are nour- 
ishing and delicious, they 
are also economical, for a 
fine bisque or smooth 
creamy soup is a meal in 
itself. 

One of my favorite 
recipes is "Soup a la Reine." 
The ingredients needed for 
it are: 1 fowl, small knuckle 
veal, 4 quarts of cold water, 
1 tablespoonful salt, 2 leeks, 
2» onions, 3 sprigs parsley, 
2 blades mace, 4 tablespoon- 
fuls butter, 1 pint cream, 
yolks of 4 eggs. 

Place in a soup kettle the 
fowl, the cut-up knuckle of 
veal, and cold water; as 
Soon as it boils, add salt, 
leeks, onions, parsley and 
mace; cover and boil slow- 
ly. When the chicken is 
done, take it out and re- 
move the meat. Chop the 
bones and return them with 
the skin to the soup kettle 
and boil half an hour 
longer. Strain through a 
Sieve, remove the fat, re- 
turr 2% quarts soup to the 
kettle and place it over the 
fire; melt butter in a sauce- 


Lily Pons, Noted Coloratura 
Soprano, Has Many Inter- 
ests. She Collects Antiques, 
Loves to Cook, and Raises 


Her Own Vegetables 
Her Connecticut Farm. 


the yolks of 4 eggs with 1 
pint cream; season to taste 
with salt; draw the soup 
kettle to side of stove; add 
a little of the soup to the 
cream and yolks; mix well; 
then pour it into the soup. 
Place fine-cut chicken meat 
from the breast in a tureen, 
pour the soup over, and 
serve, 

Careful cooks as a rule 


THE SPEEDY CLEANSER that 


“hasn't scratched yet!” 


Shrimp Casserole... 


just your dish for Lent 
—one can makes a lot 


SHRIMP CASSEROLE 


1 can Shrimp 
Half of 8 oz. pkg. 
macronettes or 

elbow macaroni 
1 onion, sliced 
4 tbsps. butter 
1 сар green peas 


1 No. 2 can tomatoes 

1 green pepper 

1 teaspoon salt 

One-eighth tsp. pepper 

Half-cup grated 
American Cheese 


Cook macaroni in boiling salted water until tender; 


drain. Saute sliced onions 


in butter until slightly 


browned, add tomatoes, chopped green pepper, salt 


and pepper and simmer 15 minutes. 


Add drained 


Canned Shrimp, cooked peas and macaroni. Place in 
casserole and sprinkle with cheese. Bake in moder- 
ate oven (350° Е.) 30 minutes. Serves 6. 


Packed fresh from the ocean, 
Canned Shrimp bring you deli- 
cate, deep-sea flavor—give you 
18 healthful minerals, vitamins 
and amino-acid protein. They’re 
one of your most healthful foods. 


lonned Shrimp 


Wow fg MORE lv 


EVERY CAN... 


1 сап equals 15 pounds of whole, raw shrimp. You don't its 
the heads, shells or tails—Canned Shrimp are 100% good to eat. 


Canned Shrimp come peeled and 
ready-cooked—no waste. Uniform 
size makes uniform servings. No 
refrigeration needed: buy all you 
wantin advance. Опе can equals 
1$ pounds of whole, raw shrimp. 


pan, add flour, stir until 
the flour has absorbed all 
the butter; pour in slow!y 
1 pint stock, and stir until 
smooth: then add it to the 
soup; boil 15 minutes; mix 


in e Восе of soup 


the next day or for the ex- 
tra special guest. 


Needle 
Tips 


3700—Jacket-sundress! Wear 
as a jumper er don jacket for 
street wear. Sizes 12-90; 30-44. 
Size 16, sundress, jacket re- ii 
quive 2% yards 35-in. material. 5 2 


3i56—Blouse is one flat piece! 
Wrap 'm' tie it at the waist with i 
а perky bow. Separate dirndl skirt. ? 
Sizes 12-20. Size 16, 2% yds. 39-in. : 


$131—Heirloom-worthy! Filet cro- i 
chet design for curtains and table- 
cloth done in string are quick to 
ао and durable. Directions; charts. d 


Price of each pattern 20 CENTS 
(im coins). Print plainly SIZES, 
STYLE NUMBERS, NAME, AD- 
PRESS. Send orders to THE 
AMERICAN WEEKLY, Pattern i 
Department, ^ 635 Avenue of the 5 
Americas, New York 11, М. Y. 


Due to customs restrictions, Cana- 
dian orders cannot be filled.. 
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NOW! 
GLAMOROUS NEW 


miracle synthetic 
resin and oil finish! 


2. mme covers 


most surfaces—paint, 
plaster, even wall- 
paper-in one coat! 


ee. . ap- 
"ples “like magic! 


Dries in one hour! 


4. Kn. needs 


no sizing, no prim- 
ing. Dries without 
pon odor! 


MA water for con- 
venience and thrift! 


6. KOM is du- 


rable and washable. 
Cleans easily with 
wall washing or wall- 
paper cleaning com- 
pounds. 


Т. Komm. eco- 


nomical! 
$ 4 DECORATES 
AVERAGE ROOM 


(ONE GALLON MAKES 175 GALLONS 
FINEST PAINT, READY TO APPLY) 


ONE GALLON 


Use this famous 
tor CHAPPED 
DRY HANDS 


1. Quicker results. Softens 
roughest, driest skin over night. 


2. Proved effectiveness for 65 
years in cold Canada. 


3. А pure, rich 

concentrated emollient. Aids heal- 
ing. Choice of countless doctors, 
nurses, housewives, mothers. 


At cosmetic counters— 
10$, 254, 50$, and $1.00 a bottle 


Campana 
Balm 


THE SKIN SOFTENER 


AT HOME! 


America’s Most Popular 


COLD WATER 
STAYS ON 
Top 


APPLY IRON 
(ANY KIND) 


Do away 
with press- 
ing expense. Pres Kloth 
gives you a lasting, professional live 
Steam press right at home—with your 
own iron. Harmless— protects garments 
from shine, scorch, lint and wetting. No 
sticking of iron, no puckering of any 
fabric—wool, rayon, silk, cotton or chif- 
fon velvet. ' Ове it for knife-creasing 
trousers, pleating skirts, blocking knit 
arments or home tailoring. The Weaver 
Pres Kloth is the original and genuine 
chemically treated pressing cloth. Lasts 
for years. Spend less, dress better—de- 
end on a genuine Weaver Pres Kloth. 
Bold at leading notions and housewares 
counters everywhere. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write— 


WEAVER PRES-KLOTH CO. 
Dept. B_ Omaha 1, Nebr. 


THE NEW 


[line (i 


by Valincot 


COMPARE THESE FEATURES: Eyelet trime 
Shaw! collar • 138 inch sweep «set-in adjustable 
waistband * Lap-over skirt stays put without but- 
tons • deep roomy pockets • double row of stitching 
at armholes • Lap-back and top-stitched seam at 
waist prevents seam-splitting • Lower seam and 
pocket-tops reinforced by bar tacking. More stitch- 
ing рег inch with better grade of thread for $3. 19 
longer wear. At better stores everywhere. ` Y- 


For store nearest you, write 
VALINCOT · 1350 Broadway, М. Y. 18 
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YE shadow and mascara 

save the eyes from fad- 
ing into obscurity against 
the vivid contrasts of lip- 
stick and rouge. Darkened 
lashes are especially im- 
portant for the woman who 
wears glasses, because mas- 
cara can make smaller eyes 
look larger and wider set. 
Since mascara now comes 
in many shades to match or 
complement the eyes, you 
should give it the same con- 
sideration you give to 
choosing your lipstick or 
nail enamel shades. And 


as in the case of the lipstick 
and nail polish, experimen- 


tation is your best advisor. 

Eye shadow can help cor- 
rect feature faults and give 
a youthful, dewy look to 
your lids. It is most effec- 
tive if matched to the color 
of your mascara. If you're 
а deft make-up artist, you 
know the value of blending 
two shades of eye shadow 
on your lids—the darker 
shade close to the lashes, 
the lighter near the brows. 


FoR small eyes: give the 
illusion of size with heavy 
application of mascara on 
the upper lashes. Blend 
eye shadow out beyond the 
corners of your eyes to give 
them a long look. 

For large eyes: apply 
mascara with a light touch, 
merely to provide a frame 
for your eyes. 

Too closely set eyes: Con- 
eentrate your mascara ap- 
plication on the outer 
lashes. Eye shadow should 
be blended from the center 
of the eyelid out toward the 
temple. Apply no shadow 
on the inner corners of the 
eyes. - 

For deep-set eyes: apply 
a lighter mascara to your 
lashes, such as brown or 
auburn rather than black 
or dark blue. Avoid dark- 
ening your lids altogether, 
though you might apply a 
colorless emollientajust to 
lend your lids that glisten- 
ing, dewy look. 

For widely-spaced eyes: 
accentuate the lashes near 
the nose with your mascara 


and apply eye snaaow on 
inner corners of your lids, 
blending it only part way 
across the lids. 

For heavy eyelids: make 
sure mascara reaches the 
very tips of your lashes and 
always. wear eye shadow 
blended well over the en- 
tire lid. 
F9R drooping eyelids: ap- 

ply eye shadow along lash 
line and blend upward in 
center of the lid toward eye- 
brows and out beyond line 
of eye to meet the brows. 

For bulging eyes: accent- 
uate your lashes with dark 


mascara and apply inatch- 
ing eye shadow very near 
lashes. Ааа a tiny touch 
of a lighter shadow near 
the brows and outward to 


the temple. 
Facial Types 
Oval face: use mascara 


generously on upper lashes. 

Round face: use eye 
make-up generously. 

Thin face: apply eye 
shadow from center of lids 
out toward temple. 

Heart shaped face: em- 
phasize shape with gener- 
ous and colorful mascara 
and eye shadow. 

Mature face: use eyelash 
emollient before or after 
applying eye shadow to give 
lids a youthful appearance. 
Use mascara conservatively. 
Black lashes tipped with 
deep, dark blue are effective. 


For Special Effects 


T9 HELP you in your 
quest for more colorful 
eye make-up there's a new 
mascara pallette on the 
market. Each pallette holds 
four shades to complement 
or match blue, brown, hazel 
or green eyes. The shades 
are for day or evening wear 
and to match ensembles; or 
you might try blending two 
or more shades for one 
wearing. 


Saly Young may be ad- 
dressed at The American 
Weekly, Box 191, Grand 
Central Annex, New York 
17, М. Y. Send stamped, 
selt-addressed envelope. 


SEND FOR THESE CHARTS! 


Here's how to get the charts you want: 


Check the form 


below and attach it to a sheet of paper containing your name 
and address. Please enclose a three-cent stamp for EACH chart 


desired. 


Send your request to: Women's Service Bureau, The 


American Weekly, Box 382, Church St. Station, New York 8, N. Y. 
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Teen-Age Beauty Guide 
Take Care of Precious Eyes 


B Skin Care 
E] Hand Care 


О How to Trim Your Figure 
О А Guide to Shapely gs 
L] For Beautiful Hair 
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to your own. SIROI 
which are external in character and located on the outer layer of the 
skin. If or when your psoriasis lesions recur, light applications of SIROIL 
will help keep them under control Applied externally SIROIL does not 
stain clothing or bed linens, nor does it interfere in any way with your 
daily routine. It's worth a trial, particularly since it's offered to you on 
а two-weeks’-satisfaction-or-money-refunded basis, 


FOR SALE AT ALL | 
DRUG STORES 


Write today for interesting booklet on 
Psoriasis, using coupon— 
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OF COURSE 


PSORIASIS 


DESTROYS ANY WOMAN'S 


“Dress Lest” 


What attractive woman can 
find pleasure in choosing 
gowns when ugly psoriasis 
lesions force her to dress 
for concealment instead of 
to increase her charms? If 
this is your problem, try 
SIROIL. It has done much 
for many other women who 
faced a similar predicament 


tends to remove the crusts and scales of psoriasis 


SIROIL m Laboratories, Inc., Dept. AW-15, Detroit 26, Mich. 
Siroil of Canada, 144., Box 488, Windsor, Ont. 
Please send me your. free booklet on Psoriasis. 
| NAME 
| ADDRESS. 
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EVERSHARP CA" PIN 


for as little as 


03 


Never before an EVERSHARP CA* 
for less than 515 


EVERSHARP CA* INK 


PERMANENT INK 


2% times more permanent than 
Government requirements. 


g his brilliant new 1947 model has all the writing 
qualities of the $15 CA* Реп... all the exclusive 


advantages of EvEnsuanP's CA* patents . . . Plus 


new improvements! It gives you uninterrupted > 


performance, writing smoothness, ease, and con- Accepted by Banks, Insurance Com- 
panies, and Business for all per- 
manent records, financial and legal 


documents. 


venience unmatched by any other pen at any price! 


Compare! Your new Eversuarre СА® Pen rolls 


Lasts longer than the paper on which 


permanent ink on dry . . . Writes smoothly оп а nie 


- * 


Magic Sphere—on paper, linen, textiles— wet or Р 
Equal to, or better than, any bottled - 
“permanent” inks, vg 


dry . . . Ends the nuisance of constant refilling. 


When necessary, you refill it yourself — instantly — 
with a CA* Reload Cartridge. Won't blot, smear— 
Won't leak anywhere. You can't even shake the 
ink out! 


See—try —buy this great new ЕУЕВЗНАВР now! 


Service Guaranteed Forever— If Your ЕУЕВЗНАВР Ever Needs 
Service, We Will Put It In Good Order for 35€. This Service 
Is Guaranteed — Not for Years— Not for Life— But Guaranteed 
Foreverl 


CA? means Capillary Action car- 
tridge —an exclusive Eversharp patent. 


Gee EVERSHARP nd you give the 


© 1947, Eversharp, Inc. 


At All 
Drug Stores 
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НАУЕ you ever stopped 
to think how many 
ways you can use ceramic 
tiles in your home? Easily 
cleaned, stainproof and 
waterproof, they are a boon 
indeed for such various jobs 
as glamorizing unpainted 
furniture, giving the old 
kitchen table a new lease on 
life, or making the shelves 
in your child’s room prac- 
tical as well as beautiful. 


Dressing Table Top 
pERHAPS you've been 

wanting a new dressing 
table. Why not buy an in- 
expensive unfinished one 
and decorate it yourself by 
covering the top with soft- 
toned tiles? А good range 
of color is available, and 
one can easily be chosen to 
harmonize with other fur- 
nishings of the room. 

Select a table of rectan- 
gular rather than kidney 
shape, so that it will not 
be necessary to cut the 
tiles. First, waterproof the 
wood surface of the top 
with a standard wood sealer 
or a couple of coats of 
varnish. Obtain 4%-inch 
squares of tile from your 
local tile contractor and ar- 
range them on the top with 
a small space—up to an 
eighth of an inch—between 
individual pieces. If they 
do not fit exactly, narrow 
strips of tile can be secured 
to fill out the surface. 

Now set the individual 
tiles by applying any good 
tile bonding compound to 
the back of each. Spaces 
between squares should be 
filled next day with a mix- 
ture of water and Portland 
cement, mixed to the con- 
sistency of cream. A coat 
of paint on the table legs 
and a decorative skirt com- 
plete the job, and you have 
а dressing table with an 
attractive surface that will 
not be damaged by spilled 
nail polish or perfume. 

For a mirror to match 
the table, buy a glass and 
mount it on plywood. Frame 
it with the same color of 
tile as that on the table. 

Use two-by-six inch tiles 
with a curved edge. 


In the Kitchen 


[5 the top of your kitchen 
table has become worn or 
shabby, revitalize it with 
tiles. Tile can be installed 
over old wood: surfaces or 
on metal. 

The larger tile jobs in the 
kitchen—a panel back of 
the sink or the stove, for 
instance — require the 
talents of a good tile con- 


tractor. there 


However, 
are many small ways in 
which you yourself can use 


tile to reduce work and 
brighten up the kitchen at 
the same time. For ex- 
ample, line your shelves 
with squares of it and see 
how easy it is to keep them 
spotless. А lining of tilé 
for the storage space in the 
range is an excellent idea, 
too—no more rusting there 
if pots and pans are put 
away damp! 
Small Fry 

N the child's room, tile 

is ideal for covering toy 
shelves. Bu y unpainted 
bookcases and apply tile 
squares to them in the 
Same way as to the dressing 
table. For a decorative note 
that wil catch your small 
fry's fancy, use a few tiles 
with animal or flower de- 
signs. They can be pur- 
chased at any department 
cr ‘art store. Since the 
glazes of. Ше are perma- 
nent, you can wash the 
shelves as often as they are 
smudged by small hands, 
and their surface will re- 
main as clean and gleaming 
as thé day the tiles were 
put down. 


Your Own Ideas 
JE you wish to try out your 
own talents in designing 
tiles, there are a number of 
attractive things to make 
with them. For the decor- 
ating itself use а good, 
quick-drying enamel. It 
will last some months and 
you can then retouch it or 

put on another design. 

A good piece to start with 
is a tray worked out with 
eight to twelve tiles, 424 
inches square. .-After* paint- 
ing, mount them on very 
thin plywood.with a bond- 
ing compound and have a 
picture framer frame ‘the 
whole in natural wood. 

For an unusual. wall dec- 
oration, make your own de- 
sign-or copy a design you 
like on a six-inch ‘square 
tile and have it boxed with 
a wide wood frame. Even 
your own hot plate-holders 
and coasters can be made 
up of tiles with your own 
designs or monogram. А 
piece of felt glued to the 
back of each tile will pro- 
vide the necessary smooth 
surface for the bottom. 


Doris Denison may be 


addressed at The American 
Weekly, 
Grand €. 


P. 0. Box 191, 
entral Annex, New 
York 17, М. Y. ' Send 
stamped, ‘self - addressed 
envelope. 


| Miserable with cough from colds 


&UT WHAT THAT NONSENSE / 


| YES THERE ARE, KAY / 
GAL BEHIND SAID| | THERE ARE NO 


SEWER GERMSŽ*8REED IN 


ABOUT GERMS SEWER EVERYONES SINK DRAIN... 
1S TRUE! GERMS IN MY ||| ONLY 2 INCHES FROM WHERE 


SINK DRAIN! You WASH РООГО! 


IMPOSSIBLE! 


SCRUBBING Drano 20/05 EM OUT... 
WITH ALL WONT ORIVE GETS RIO OF THE FILTHY 
THE OFF SEWER THINGS FAST! АМО MAKES 
SCRUBBING GERMS... AT YOUR SINK REALLY SANITARY, 
TAKES Drano!||| SAFE LETS GET YoU SOME NOW! 


Never over 25¢ at grocery, 
drug, and hardware stores. 


Т.М. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by The Drackett Co. 


Drano MAKES SEPTIC TANKS WORK BETTER — CUTS DOWN ODORS. 


Copyright 1947, by The Drackett Company 


AE DO a 
and DO 
uP RELIEF Ум. 


ог smoking? Or stuffy nose? Here's 
double-relief — fast! It works up-and- 


SEND FOR THESE CHARTS! 


Mark the charts desired. Attach to a sheet of paper with 
your name and address, plus a three-cent stam] ог EACH. 
Address: Women’s Service Bureau, The American Weekly, 
Box 382, Church Street Station, New York 8, New York. 


It’s Fun to Redecorate 

Streamlined Closets 

Make Your Own Rugs 
П Dressing Table Covers 


down. Smith Brothers Menthol Cough 
Drops. Medication goes down to ease 
tickle, soothe your irritated throat. 
Menthol vapors go “p—bring cool соте. $ MITH BR OT 
fort to stuffy nose. Smith Brothers are ВОНИ 
ticher in menthol—plus exclusive Smith NX Е М] a П 
Brothers medication. Buy a box today! = Seca 

Look for" TRADE"and “MARK” on the ORANGE Box 


the round 


HOUSEHOLD 
iS of Electrical Equipment 


Easy Launderin, 
Se for the ‘Nursery 
How Braid a Rag Rug ° 


olds are in $eason. 


C 
Going 
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ОМЕ OF THE STARS IN 


ARS OF OUR LIVES” 
1ELD PRINT 


“THE BEST YE 
Е NEW CHESTERF 


DRESSED IN TH 


a 


ALWAYS MILDER 


Fide 


. RIGHT COM DS B 5 
| BINATION- WORLDS BEST TOBACCOS PROPERLY AGED 


